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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
PHILOLOGY. 


SounDER principles, and more logical strictness, hav- 
ing much qualified the prosecution of this most im- 
portant field for investigation, there nevertheless con- 
tinually issue from the press, with some enthusiastic 
fancies and odd hypotheses, such as a single word 
may create, works of interest enough, each in its 
class, to require much longer and more erudite re- 
views, than (we believe) one in a hundred of other- 
wise accomplished reviewers are competent to pro- 
duce. No preconceived prejudices, no systematic ad- 
hesions, vast learning, and an extraordinary know- 
ledge of languages, are necessary for the task. We 
have seen how the sharpest and cleverest writers of 
the day have lost themselves (as in the Quarterly 
Review against Mr. Fox Talbot, see Literary Ga- 
zette, No. 1615) when adventuring on criticisms in 
this line of literature.* Walter Scott sung Ochone- 
Oree, as a general clan lament, quite unaware that it 
was in the Gaelic, “ woe for the king,” (the ree, rex, 
reigh), and had nothing of the meaning he attached 
to it, and all the world have been Ochoneoreeing ever 
since, as ignorant of the sense of the expression, in 
its original tongue. The corruptions flowing from 
similar sources are endless and curious. We have 
Hanging Woods throughout the country, with legends 
and stories of people hanging themselves, or being 
hanged by others there; and find, after all, that there 
has been no hanging in the case, but that Hengoed 
is the old British name for old wood. The origin of 
a word such as UCold-harbonr+ puzzles us all; and 
we have this week an amusing specimen, from Ame- 
rica, how, a language may be formed. The New 
York Literary World, from a manuscript of Mr. 
Gallatin’s, a paper forthcoming in the Transactions 
of the Ethnological Society, gives the following ac- 
count of the “Jargon,” or trade language of Oregon, 
which owes its origin to circumstances thus detailed 
by the writer :— 

a When, sixty years ago, the British and American 
trading ships first appeared on the north-west coast, 
they then found many tribes speaking different lan- 

* No wonder that less informed individuals should fall 
into similar blunders ; as, for example, a learned Theban 
in criticising Sir E. Lytton’s Harold censures him for using 
the titles ‘hegns and cnchts, instead of thanes and knights, on 
which, in the preface to his third edition, the author replies: 

Nothing could be more apposite for my justification than 
the instances here quoted in censure; nothing could more 
plainly vindicate the necessity of employing the Saxon 
words. For I should sadly indeed have misled the reader, if 
I had used the word ey oe in an age when knights were 
wholly unknown to the nglo-Saxon; and cneht no more 
means what we understand by knight, than a templar, in 
modern phrase, means a man in chain mail vowed to celi- 
bacy, and the redemption of the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the Musselman. While, since thegn and tharie are 
both archaisms, I prefer the former ; not only for the same 
ee: that induces Sir Francis Palgrave to prefer it, viz., 

ecause it is the more etymologically correct ; but because 
bs e take from our neighbours the Scotch, not only the word 
thane, but the sense in which we apply it; and that sense is 
not the same that we ought to attach to the various and 
complicated notions of nobility which the Anglo-Saxon 
comprehended in the title of thegn.” Whilst quoting this 
illustration of our subject, however, we must take the liberty 
bd observe, that we think Sir E. Lytton shows less respect 
ag himself than all the rest of the world willingly pay him, 
- condescending to notice the frivolous and carping objec- 
tions with which he may be assailed by ignorant or spiteful 
be of no authority. He ought to have more reliance on 
~s acknowledged Genius ; and not exhibit that thinness of 
skin which is sure to invite insect attack, and delight the 
png goa erey send it is also erroneous, and we 

re, e present i i i i 
mani. co instance, that he is mistaken in his 
In Sussex there are several Cold-harbours 

S quite remote 

—— Roman road or station ; and throughout the coun- 
AKAN f we had a list of them) there are very many more. 
= =; peculiar name might come to be copied and gene- 
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guages. Unfortunately, all of these were alik: harsh 
in pronunciation, complex in structure, and spoken 
over a limited space. The foreigners, therefore, took 
no pains to become acquainted with any of them, 
But asthe harbour of Nootka was at thattime the 
principle centre of trade, some of the worls of the 
dialect there spoken became known to tle traders, 
and the Indians were made familiar with a few English 
words. These, with the assistance of sgns, were 
sufficient for the slight intercourse which was then 
maintained, 

“¢ At a later period, when the whites established 
themselves in Oregon, it was found that this scanty 
list of words was not sufficient for the increased 
intercourse. A real language, complete in all its 
parts, however limited in extent, was required; and 
it was formed by drawing upon the Z'shinuk for such 
words as were necessary to add to the skeleton which 
was already possessed—the connecting ligaments, as 
it were, of aspeech. These consisted of the numerals, 
(the ten digits and the word for hundred,) twelve 
pronouns, (J, thou, he, we, ye, they, this, other, all, 
both, who, what,) and about twenty adverbs and pre- 
positions. Having appropriated these and a few 
other words of the same language, the ‘Jargon’ 
assumed a regular shape, and became of great service 
as a medium of communication; for it is remarkable 
that for many years no foreigner learned the proper 
Tshinuk sufficiently well to be of use as an inter- 
preter. 

“<The new language received some additions from 
the Canadian voyageurs, and from the English. 
Eight or ten words were madé by what grammarians 
term onomatopeia—that is, were intended to imitate 
sounl, and were, therefore, the sole and original 
property of the Jargon. The word tum, pronounced 
with great force, dwelling upon the concluding m, is 
the rearest approach which the natives can make to 
the noise of a cataract ; but they usually join with it 
the English water, making tum-wata the name which 
they give to a waterfall.’ 

“ These imitation words are 
hau! hau! hurra! hasten! quick! 
hé-hé, to laugh. 
klak, untied, let loose. 
liplip, to boil. 
mash, fallen, crushed, broken. 
po, to shoot, noise of a gun. 
tiktik, a watch. 
tingting, a bell. 
tum, a heavy noise. 
tum-wata, a cataract. 
tumtum, the heart. 
pilton, foolish. 

“Foolish is explained by Pilton, which was the 
name of a Canadian who became deranged at Fort 
Vancouver, and as he was the first person whom the 
Indians had ever seen in that state, thenceforward, 
whoever conducted himself in an absurd or irrational 
manner was said to act kakaa Pilton, ‘like Pilton. 

“The words combined in this singularly con- 
structed speech are about two hundred and fifty in 
number. Of these, 110, including the numerals, are 
from the T'shinuk, 17 from the Nootka, 38 from 
either one or the other, 33 from the French, and 41 
from the English. 

“ Americans are distinguished by the title Bostun, 
(Boston,) the English by Kintshotsh, (King George, ) 
the French by Pasainks, (Frangais.) 

“ There are no inflections; no article; the genitive 
of nouns is determined by position or construction, as 
nem papa, ‘the name of your father.’ The pleural is 
seldom distinguished, except by the addition of hain, 
many. Personal pronouns become possessive by 





being prefixed to nouns; relative pronouns must 
generally be understood, and the tense of the verb be 
inferred from the context, &c. 

“Many of the words have a very general sense, 
and may receive several different though allied signi- 
ficatious. Thus, makuk is to trade, buy, sell, or 
barter; sakali expresses up, over, high, tall; stik is 
stick, wood, tree, forest, club, cane, &c.; saleks is 
angry, hostile, to quarrel, fight. But it is in the 
faculty of combining and compounding its simple 
vocables that the ‘ Jargon’ finds its special adaptation 
to the purposes to which it is applied. Almost every 
verb and adjective may receive a new signification by 
prefixing the word mamu/:, to make or cause. Thus, 
mamuk tshako, (to make to ceme,) to bring; mamuk 
klatawa, (make to go,) to send or drive away ; 
mamuk mash, to throw down, &c.; mamuk po, to fire 
a gun; mamuk klash, to repair, put in order, arrange, 
cure, &e. 

“The following instances,’ says Mr. Gallatin, 
‘will show the usual mode of forming compound 
terms. From the English words, man, ship, ston, 
sel, hause, skin, are formed shipman, a sailor; ship- 
slick, a spar; stikskin, bark; selhaus, a tent; stik- 
ston, petrified wood. Haiu-haus (many houses) is 
the usual term for town; kol-ilehi, wam ilehi (cold 
country, warm country) mean summer and winter; 
kolsik, wamsik, (cold sickness, warm sickness, ) fever 
and ague. Yauas-man (little man) is the name for 
boy ; God is called Sakali-taic, above chief, or chief 
on high.’” 

In a regent philological paper by Mr. Crossley, at 
the meeting of the British Archeologieal Association, 
lhe brought forward some remarkable examples, upon 
which Sir W. Betham made such pertinent observa- 
tions, that we promised at the time (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 1676,) to revert to the subject; for it is 
true that 

“ The study of words is the study of men.” 

Leech —the old name for a physician, is now 
considered to be a nickname; but it is a proper word, 
derived from the Celtic tas, liagh, a person who cures 
diseases by meaus of herbs.” 

In Irish it is spelled Lialg and Leglioh. 

Gist —‘the whole gist of the story. The word 
gist is Celtic, 31r¢-—i.c., barm or yeast; and it follows, 
that the thing alluded to, when the phrase is made 
use of, is that which gives life and lightness to the 
whole incident. 

“ Thou biddest me that I should love another 
All freshly new, and let Cressedé go. 
It li’th not in my power to love, brother ; 
And though I might, yet would I not do so. 
But canst thou playen racket to and fro ? 
Nettle in, dock out, now this, now that, Pandare ? 
Now foulé fall her, for thy woe that care.” 
Troilus and Cressida, CHAUCER, lib. iv. 

The meaning of the words, nettle in, dock out, 
which has hitherto puzzled commentators on Chaucer, 
is simply this: it is customary in some parts of the 
country for children who happen to be stung by 
nettles to apply the leaf of the docken or dock plant 
to the blisters, and to say aloud as a sort of charm— 

“Nettle nettle in, 
Docken docken out. 
Docken docken in, 
Nettle nettle out.” 
Thus, the poet makes Troilus ask Pandarus— 
—‘“ Canst thou playen racket to and fro ? 
Nettle in, dock out, now this, now that, Pandare ?” 
i.e. can you do two things at once? Can you sting 
like a nettle, and cool like the dockleaf. 

Year. This word is Celtic, aud comes from 
4in—gir, pronounced yeer, a girdle or zone, The 
word girdle has the same Celtic root, and means that 
which encircles anything. 

















































" and run in a boat by night, and trust themselves 
SI ABBiwiae expanse of waters, tolerably well provided 
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The Irish word is bhadna and an,a circle. Sir 
William Betham did not recognise gir. 
Nouche— 


“ And set her full of neuches great and small. 
“ Clerk’s Tale—Cuavcer.” 
What sort of ornament the nowche was is not clearly 
known. The word Narc—nask, in Celtic, means a 
golden chain for the neck, also an armlet of gold. 
Crocodile—the name of a well-known animal of 
the Nile and other rivers. It is supposed to have 
been called Kporods\:toy—i.e., fearing crocossus, 
from its dislike to the crocus plant. I think this is 
an absurd derivation, and that it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was called from its appearance cro-co- 
dilé; in the Celtic this wonld mean Cnuas, bard; cti, 
four-footed beast; ojlé, of the flood. Chuas-cu-dfle, 
pronounced cro-coo-deelé; and every one knows that 
the crocodile is remarkable for its impenetrable scales, 
and that it has four feet; so that the word, as now 
explained, describes it exactly. I beg to call the 
attention of philologists to the above, and to the 
explanation of the following word, as affording re- 
markable evidence of the antiquity of the Iberus- 
Celtic language, and how useful it is to antiquaries. 
Nile —the river of Eqypt. ‘The derivation of 
the name of this river is Celtic or Phonician— 
Amuyy a-yOte—Amuin, the river, a Ndilé, of the 
flood, or that overflows, which it does annually. 
The pronunciation of the name is Avou & Nilé—the 
letter d being eclipsed by the n in the objective case. 
Note.—Tt is probable that the word Amur, the 
river, may be the origin of the name of the Egyptian 
God, Ammon, or Amun, or Amn R&, who appears 
on Egyptian works of art as having a ram’s head 
and the body of a man. To account for this, Hero- 
dotus (ii. 42) tells the following story: ‘Hercules 
being desirous of seeing Zeus, Zeus did not feel in- 
clined to show himself. At last, when Hereules 
became very pressing, Zeus adopted the following 
expedient; he slew a ram, and cutting off the head, 
he put it before his face; he then clothed himself 
with the skin, and, thus disguised, showed himself 
to Herenles; and, from this circumstance, the 
Egyptians represent Ammon with a ram's head.’ 
Now, if my surmise respecting the name, Ammon, be 
correct, this deity was an impersonation of the river 
Nile. Amuin, the river, which takes its rise in the 
country of the Ethiopians, (who were greatshepherds, ) 
of which the ram’s head was a type: and the story 
of Herenles is nothing more than the account of 
some one who attempted to discover the head of the 
Nile. (To be concluded in our next.) 
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Mardi: and a Voyage Thither. By Herman Mel- 
ville, Author of “ Typee” and ‘‘Omoo.” 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Our author, it may be remembered, took in many of 

the knowing ones in his former work; but we fancy 

the present will puzzle them more. At least it has 
posed us, and is a 3 vol. metaphor into the applica- 

tions of which we can only now and then eatch a 

glimpse. It has struck our head like one of those 

blows whieh set everything glancing and dancing 
before your eyes like splintered sunrays ; and amid the 
sparkle and glitter you can discern nothing distinetly. 

Yet the images are brilliant, and upon the whole you 

wonder how anght so Inminons ean be so dark. We 

never saw a book so like a kaleidoscope. As for 
giving any idea of it, we have none ourselves. As 
far as we can make out, Mardi is a group of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean; perhaps on the way to Cali- 
fornia! The author is thereabouts, in a good old 
ship, the captain of which resolves to proceed to 

Arctic regions, a-whaling; on which our friend 

resolves to leave, and persuading an ancient tough 

Skyeman sailor, one Jarl, to accompany him, they 







few weeks’ chance to fall in with land. Their 
s are superb, The sharks and other fish of 
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.“ Almost every day, we spied Black Fish; coal- 
bhek and glossy. They seemed to swim by revolv- 
iny round and round in the water, like a wheel; their 
dowal fins every now and then shooting into view, 
likt spokes. 

* Of a somewhat similar species, but smaller, and 
clipper-built about the nose, were the Algerines; so 
calle}, probably, from their corsair propensities ; way- 
layin; peaceful fish on the high seas, and plundering 
them of body and soul at a gulp. Atrocious Turks! 
a cruside should be preached against them. 

“ Besides all these, we encountered Killers and 
Thraslers, by far the most spirited and “ spunky” 
of the fiany tribes. Though little larger than a por- 
poise, a band of them think nothing of assailing 
leviathan himself. They Lait the monster, as dogs 
a bull. The Killers seizing the Right whale by bis 
immense, sulky lower lip, and the Thrashers fasten- 
ing on to his back, and beating him with their 
sinewy tails. Often they come off conquerors, 
worrying the enemy to death. Though, sooth to 
say, if leviathan gets but one sweep at them with 
his terrible tail, they go flying into the air as if 
tossed from Taurus’ horn. 

“This sight we beheld. Had old Wouvermans, 
who once painted a bull-bait, been along with us, a 
rare chance, that, for his pencil. And Gudin or 
Isabey might have thrown the blue rolling sea into 
the picture. Lastly, one of Claude’s setting summer 
suns would have glorified the whole. Oh, believe 
me, God’s creatures fighting, fin for fin, a thousand 
miles from land, and with the round horizon for an 
arena, is no ignoble subject for a masterpiece. 

“ Such are a few of the sights of the great South 
Sea. But there is no telling all. The Pacific is 
populous as China. 

“There is the ordinary Brown Shark, or sea- 
attorney, so called by sailors; a grasping, rapacious 
varlet, that in spite of the hard knocks received from 
it, often snapped viciously at our steering oar. At 
times, these gentry swim in herds; especially about 
the remains of a slaughtered whale, They are the 
vultures of the deep. 

“Then we often encountered the dandy Blue 
Shark, a long, taper, and mighty genteel looking 
fellow, with a slender waist, like a Bond-street beau, 
and the whitest tiers of teeth imaginable. This 
dainty spark invariably lounged by with a careless 
fin and an indolent tail. But he looked inferaally 
heartless. 

“ How his cold-blooded, gentlemanly air, contrasted 
with the rnde, savage swagger of the Tiger Shark; 
a round, portly gourmand, with distended mouth and 
collapsed conscience, swimming about seeking whom 
he might devour. ‘These gluttons are the scavengers 
of navies, following ships in the South Seas, picking 
up odds and ends of garbage, and sometimes a tit- 
bit, a stray sailor. No wonder, then, that sailors 
denounce them. In substance, Jarl onee assured 
me, that under any temporary misfortune, it was one 
of his sweetest consolations to remember, that in his 
day he had murdered, not killed, shoals of Tiger 
Sharks. 

“Yet this is all wrong. As well hate a seraph, as 
ashark. Both were made by the same hand. And 
that sharks are loveable, witness their domestic en- 
dearments. No Fury so ferocious, as not to have 
some amiable side. In the wild wilderness, a 
leopard-mother earesses her cub, as Hagar did 
Ishmael; or a Queen of France, the dauphin. We 
know not what we do when we hate. And I have 
the word of my gentlemanly friend Stanhope, for it; 
that he who declared he loved a good hater was but 
a respectable sort of Hottentot, at best. No very 
genteel epithet this, though coming from the gen- 
teelest of men. But when the digger of dictionaries 
said that saying of his, he was assuredly not much 
of a Christian. However, it is hard for one given up 
to constiiutional hypos like him, to be filled with the 
milk and meekness of the gospels. Yet, with defe- 
rence, I deny that my old uncle Jobnson really 
believed in the sentiment aseribed to him. Love a 





are described in the style of Coleridge's 
ih Mariner. 








ha‘er indeed! Who smacks his lips over gall? Now 


hatred; and once give love play, we will fall in love 
with a unicorn. Ah! the easiest way is the best; 
and to hate, a man must work hard. Love is a 
delight ; but hate a torment. And haters are thumb- 
screws, Scotch boots, and Spanish inquisitions to 
themselves. In five words—would they were a 
Siamese diphthong—he who hates is a fool.” 

The scenery (if we may apply such a term to the 
boundless ocean) is painted with great spirit, and 
we fancy with truth. 

“IT cast my eyes downwards to the brown planks 
of the dull plodding ship, silent from stem to stern; 
then abroad. 

“Tn the distance what visions were spread! The 
entire western horizon, high piled with gold and 
erimson clonds; siry arches, domes, and minarets; 
as if the yellow, Moorish sun were setting behind 
some vast Alhambra. Vistas seemed leading to 
worlds beyond. To and fro, and all over the towers 
of this Nineveh in the sky, flew troops of birds, 
Watching them long, one crossed my sight, flew 
through alow arch, and was lost to view. My spirit 
must have sailed in with it; for directly, as in a 
trance, came upon me the cadence of mild billows 
laving a beach of shells, the waving of boughs, and 
the voices of maidens, and the lulled beatings of my 
own dissolved heart, all blended together.” 

The whole-length of Jarl is a good specimen of the 
portraiture. 

“Jarl hailed from the Isle of Skye, one of the con- 
stellated Hebrides. Hence, they often called him 
the Skyeman. And though he was far from being 
piratical of soul, he was yet an old Norseman to 
behold. His hands were brawny as the paws of a 
bear; his voice hoarse as a storm roaring round the 
old peak of Mull; and his long yellow hair waved 
round his head like a sunset. My life for it, Jarl, 
thy ancestors were Vikings, who many a time sailed 
over the salt German sea and the Baltic; who 


quaffing mead in the hells of Valhalla, and beating 
time with their cans to the hymns of the Scalds, 
Ah! how the old Sagas run throngh me! 

“Yet Jarl, the descendant of heroes and kings, 
was a lone, friendless mariner on the main, only true 
to his origin in the sea-life that he led. But so it 
has been, and for ever will be. What yeoman shall 


swear that he is not descended from Alfred ? What 
dunce, that he is not sprung of old Homer? King 
Noah, God bless him, fathered ns all. Then hold 


up your heads, oh ye Helots! blood potential flows 
through your veins. All of us have monarchs and 
sages for kinsmen; nay, angels and archangels for 
cousins; since in antediluvian days, the sons of God 
did verily wed with our mothers, the irresistible 
daughters of Eve. Thus all generations are blended; 
and heaven and earth of one kin: the hierarchies of 
seraphs in the uttermost skies; the thrones and 
principalities in the zodiac; the shades that roam 
throughout space; the nations and families, flocks 
and folds of the earth; one and all, brothers in 
essence — oh, be we then brothers indeed! All 
things form but one whole; the universe a Judea, 
and God Jehovah its head. Then no more let us 
start with affright. In a theocracy, what is to fear? 
Let us compose ourselves to death as fagged horse- 
men sleep in the saddle. Let us welcome even 
ghosts when they rise. Away with our stares and 
grimaces. The New Zealander’s tattooing is not @ 
prodigy; nor the Chinaman’s ways an enigma. No 
eustom is strange; no creed is absurd; no foe, but 
who will in the end prove a friend. In heaven, at 
last, our good, old, white-haired father Adam will 
greet all alike, and sociality for ever prevail.” 

With regard to the adventures at which we have 
hinted, all we shall say is, that the deserters overtake 
a Polynesian brigantine, the crew of which have been 
massacred, and whose only survivors are Samos, 
male, and Annatoo, female natives of Lahina and 
another isle. A tempest wrecks them, and the lady 
(a queer one) is lost. They then fall in with 8 
canve-load of persons going to sacrifice a beautiful 
captive, Yillah, and in a fray kill the old priest and 





hate is a thankless thing. So let us only hate 


rescue the young girl. A love affair ensues. 





wedded their Brynhildas in Jutland; and are now , 
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They then arrive at the Mardi eluster of islands, 
are received as demi-gods, and roam through them 
all; each furnishing an allegorical theme, siugularly 
dressed up with those pieces of scenic aud personal 
description, of whieh the author is master in re- 
gard to this part of the world, and yet allusive 
(though we must say, to our apprehension, too 
vaguely) te matters of universal note and the busi- 
ness of life. Of these, leaving the Paeific and 
imaginative features out of the question, we shall 
select a few examples, and leave Mardi to its fate. 

Trial by Jury is thus treated of by Media, king of 
Odo, one of the Mardi groupe :-— 

“<¢ Your prayer?’ said Media. 

“ Tt was a petition, that thereafter all differences 
between man and man in Odo, together with all 
alleged offences against the state, might be tried by 
twelve good men and true. ‘These twelve to be unob- 
noxious to the party or parties concerned; their 
peers; and previously unbiassed touching the matter 
at issue. Furthermore, that unanimity in these 
twelve should be indispensable to a verdict; and no 
dinner be vouchsafed till unanimity came. 

“ Lond and long laughed King Media in scorn. 

“* This be your judge,’ he cried, swaying his 
seeptre. ‘ What! are twelve wise men more wise 
than one? or will twelve fools, put together, make 
one sage? Are twelve honest men more honest than 
one? or twelve knaves less knavish than one? And 
if, of twelve men, three be fools, and three wise, 
three knaves, and three upright, how obtain real 
unanimity from such ? 

“<«But if twelve judges be better than one, then 
are twelve hundred better than twelve. But take the 
whole populace for a judge, and you will long wait for 
& unanimous verdict. 

“<*Tf upon a thing dubious, there be little una- 
nimity in the conflicting opinions of one man’s mind, 
how expect it in the uproar of twelve puzzled brains ? 
though much unanimity be found in twelve hungry 
stomachs. 

“* Judges unobnoxious to the accused! Apply it 
to acriminal case. Ha! ha! if peradventure a Cadi 
be rejected, because he had seen the accused commit 
the crime for which he is arraigned. Then, his mind 
would be biased: no impartiality from him! Or 
your testy accused might object to another, becaus? 
of his tomahawk nose, or a cruel squint of the eye. 

“«* Of all follies the most foolish! Know ye fron 
me, that true peers render not true verdicts. Jiromo 
was arebel. Had I tried him by his peers, I had 
tried him by rebels; and the rebel had rebelled to 
some purpose. 

“* Away! As unerring justice dwells in a unity, 
and as one judge will at last judge the world beyond 
all appeal ; so—though often here below justice be 
hard to attain—-does man come nearest tle mark, 
when he imitates that model divine. Hence, one 
judge is better than twelve. 

_“* And as Justice, in ideal, is ever painted high 
lifted above the crowd; so, from the exaltation of his 
rank, an honest king is the best of those unical 
judges, which individually are better than twelve. 
And therefore am I, King Media, the best judge in 
this land. 

“* Subjects! so Iong as I live, I will rule you 
and judge you alone. And though you here kneeled 
before me till you grew imto the ground, and there 
took root, no yer. to. your petition will you get from 
this throne.’ ” 

On mourning atid currency :— 

“In Valapee, prevails not the barbarous Hindoo 
custom of offering up widows to the shades of their 
lords; for, bereaved, the widows there marry again. 
Nor yet prevails the savage Hawaiian eustom of 
offering up teeth to the manes of the dead; for, at 
the decease of a friend, the people rob not their own 
mouths to testify their woe. On the contrary, they 
extract the teeth from the departed, distributing them 
among the mourners for memorial Jegacies; as else- 
where, silver spoons are bestowed. 

“From the high value ascribed to dentals through- 
out the archipelago of Mardi, and also from their 
convenient size, they are circulated as money ; strings 





of teeth being regarded by these people very much as 
belts of wampum among the Winnebagoe of the 
North; or cowries, among the Bengalese. So, that 
in Valapee the very beggars are born wit] a snug 
investment in their mouths; too soon, howver, to be 
appropriated by their. lords; leaving then toothless 
for the rest of their days, and forcing then to diet on 
poee-pudding and banana blanc-mange. 

“As a currency, teeth are far less cumsy than 
cocoa-nuts ; which, among certain remot¢ barbarians, 
cireulate for coin; one nut being equvalent, per- 
haps, to apenny. The voyager who reords the fact, 
chuckles over it hugely ; as evincing tle simplicity of 
those heathens; not knowing that he himself was the 
simpleton ; since that currency of theis was purposely 
devised by the men, to check the extravagance of 
their women; cocoa-nuts, for spending money, being 
such a burden to carry. 

* It only remains to be added, tha‘ the most solemn 
oath of a native of Valapee is that sworn by his 
tooth. ‘ By this tooth,’ said Bordo to Noojoomo, 
‘ by this tooth I swear to be avengd upon thee, oh, 
Noojoomo!’ 

We occasionally think of Laputa in getting through 
our author’s vagaries. Thus, inthe Isle of Rogues, 
“The proud device of their monarch was a hand 
with the forefinger crooked, emblematic of the pecu- 
latory propensities of his ancestors. 

“*Tt would seem, then, my Lord, said Bab- 
balanja, reclining, ‘as if these wen of Ohonoo had 
canonized the derelictions of their progenitors, 
though the same traits are deemed scandalons among 
themselves. But it is time that makes the difference. 
The knave of a thousand years ago seems a fine old 
fellow, full of spirit and fun, little malice in his 
soul; whereas, the knave of to-day seems a sour- 
visaged wight, with nothing to redeem him. Many 
great scoundrels of our Chronicler’s chronicles are 
herees to us:—witness, Marjora the usurper. Ay, 
time truly works wonders. It sublimates wine; it 
sublimates fame; nay, is the creator thereof; it 
enriches and darkens our spears of the Palm; en- 
riches and enlightens the mind; it ripens cherries 
and young lips; festoons old ruins, and ivies old 
heads; imparts a relish to old yams, and a pungency 
to the Ponderings of old Bardianna; of fables dis- 
tills truths; and finally, smoothes, levels, glosses, 
softens, melts, and meliorates all things. Why, my 
Lord, round Mardi itself is all the better for its 
antiquity, and the more to be revered; to the cozy- 
minded, more comfortable to dwell‘in.’ ” 

And of ambition—Uhia, King of Ohonoo, (one 
of the isles) was prophesied on a certain event to 
become king of all Mardi. 

“¢¢When a certain island shall stir from its founda- 
tions, and stand in the middle of tlie still water, then 
shall the ruler of that island be ruler of all Mardi.’ 

“ The task was hard, but how glorious the reward! 
So at it he went, and all Ohonoo helped Lim. Not 
by hands, but by calling in the magicians. Thus far, 
nevertheless, in vain. But Uhia had hopes, 

** Now, informed of all this, said Babbalanja to 
Media, ‘ My lord, if the continual Jooking-forward 
to something greater be better than an acquiescence 
in things present, then, wild as it is, this belief of 
Uhia’s he should hug to his heart, as erewhile his 
wives. But, my lord, this faith it is that robs his 
days of peace, his nights of sweet unconsciousness, 
For, holding himself fore ordained to the dominion 
of the entire Archipelago, he upbraids the gods for 
laggards, and eurses himself as deprived of his rights ; 
nay, as having had wrested from him what he never 
possessed. Discontent dwarfs his horizon till he 
spans it with his hand, ‘ Most miserable of demi 
gods,’ he cries, ‘here am I cooped up in this insig- 
nificant islet, only one hundred leagues by fifty, 
when scores of broad empires own me not for their 
lord” Yet Uhia himself is envied. ‘Ah!’ cries 
Karrolono, one of his chieftains, master of a snug 
little glen, ‘here am I cabined in this paltry cell 
among the mountains, when that great King Uhia is 
lord of the whole island, and every cubic mile of 
matter therein.’ But this same Karrolono is envied. 
‘ Hard, oh beggarly lot is mine,’ cries Donno, one of 





his retainers. ‘ Here am I fixed and screwed down 
to this paltry plantation, when my Lord Karrolono 
owns the whole glen, ten long parasangs from cliff 
to sea.’ But Donno, too, is envied. ‘Alas, cursed 
fate!’ cries his servitor Flavona. * Here am I made 
to trudge, sweat, and labour all day, when Donno, 
my master, does nothing but command.’ But others 
envy Flavona; and those who envy him are envied in 
turn; even down to poor bed-ridden Manta, who 
dying of want, groans forth, ‘Abandoned wretch 
that I am! here I miserably perish, while so many 
beggars gad about and live!’ But surely, none envy 
Manta! Yes; great Uhia himself. ‘Ah!’ cries the 
king. ‘Here am I vexed and tormented by ambition ; 
no peace night nur day; my temples chafed sore by 
this cursed crown that I wear; while that ignoble 
wight Manta gives up the ghost with none to molest 
him.’” 

At Serenia much wisdom is taught, and the lessons 
are brought to an end; and so are we with a strange 
book. 

Harley Beckford. 3 vols. Bailey, Brothers. 
A DRAMATIC plot is unravelled in connexion with a 
revolutionary conspiracy and rising in Derbyshire, 
and though we have had these sorts of things con- 
joined with fiction on Irish ground, we do not re- 
member to have met with them before in England. 
The leaders of the Regeneration Society seem to be 
drawn with individual truth; and the conduct of 
three of them, brought to justice at the last, effectively 
marks out this individuality of character. A vil- 
lanous spy makes the gruel thick and slab, both as 
affects the insurrectionary and the personal incidents. 
A good deal of religion is mixed up with the political 
doings, and the Church, Wesleyan Methodists, local 
preaching, and Ranters, figure on the scene—to the 
advantage of the latter three, as the big-bully Rector 
Magog is a disgrace to the first. The sufferings of 
poverty are also portrayed in a vivid manner; and 
without entering upon the story, we may note that it 
ever “ keeps moving,” and is full of events, and that 
John Gray, a lapsed methodist; Pestlewood, a mono- 
syllabic apothecary; Coke, the Nottingham leader of 
the treason; and Fulford, the local preacher, are 
original sketches, to whom we may nearly add the 
host and hostess of the Pilgrim’s Rest Inn, and 
several others, who take less prominent parts in the 
drama. Upon the whole, there is considerable talent 
and observation; and the book is calculated to interest 
the general reader, without descending to the sham 
philanthropy of the day to create discontent and 
encourage disaffection throughout the land. 
Georgint Hammond. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 
Newby. 
THERE are scenes and passages in this novel of 
touching human interest, and characteristic strokes 
which display much ability and tact. But its main- 
springs are of a romantic nature, and its heroine an 
impersonation of perfection from the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, The dying of her father, with her 
mother, herself, and the good Jane Hemings as his 
nurse-attendants from the commencement of his 
illness to the last, may be instanced as the best proof 
of the writer's powers; whilst the career of the 
eceentric Sidney Erskine runs through the tale, and, 
until near its close, colours it with striking traits. It 
may altogether be esteemed a novel of life, though 
with portions not very likely; and be read with grati- 
fication by the adherents to the libraries called 
circulating. 
The First of the Knickerbockers. A Tale of 1672. 
New York: Putnam. 
Tus tale begins in a genuine Washington Irving 
style, and is dedicated to that author, so much 
esteemed in the Old World as well as the New. Nor, 
though it afterwards lapses more into the common- 
place of novel-writing, is it, on the whole, an un- 
entertaining picture of the early Dutch. plantation of 
New Amsterdam, nor of characters which did and 
might exist, and events which might and did happen 
in those days. A century and three quarters have, 
we guess, wrought afew small changes in the latitude 
of the Broadway! since the English Nichols reigned 
and the Dutch Stuyvesant sformed. (P. 14.) 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Annuaire de l Economie Politique et de la Statistique 
pour 1849. Guillaumin et Cie., Paris, 
ALTHOUGH we have far outstripped our French 
friends in the application of the enlightened princi- 
ples of political economy, and although we can boast 
that some few learned and profound writers on that 
important science belong to our country, we must 
needs admit that it was from France that the great 
truths of the science first dawned on the world; 
and that it is by French writers that they have been 
most eloquently demonstrated and upheld. And even 
now, notwithstanding we have a tariffwhich is for 
the most part in accordance with the doctrines of 
political economy, whilst that of France is in many 
respects a mass of absurdity and abomination—though 
we have Cobdens, and Brights, and free trade, and 
anti corn law leagues, and economic pamphlets in 
shoals, and tracts by the ton, whilst the French have 
no such men and no such things—though, in a word, 
we frisk and dance in the sunshine of economic 
wisdom, like Wordsworth’s “ dolphins on the summer 
sea,” and the unfortunate French, as a nation, are in 
utter economic darkness,—even now, we say, not- 
withstanding all our advantages, the French have a 
body of writers on political economy far more numer- 
ous, far abler, and much more renowned than we or 
any other people in the world can boast of possessing. 
These writers, too, in spite of difficulties and dis- 
couragements innumerable, have laboured for what 
they conceive to be truth and right, with earnestness, 
perseverance, and disinterestedness which have ex- 
cited the enthusiastic admiration of friends and 
sympathisers, and even extorted respect from selfish 
enemies. 

The revolutionary crash of February cast, of 

course, for a time, economic questions into the back- 
ground; but we learn that it has not broken up, nor 
even discouraged, the tried and trusted band of 
champions of the cause. It has, on the contrary, 
carried some of them—among others, Wolowski, 
Bastiat, Dapin—to the legislature ; two, Faucher and 
Passy to the cabinet council: it has not removed 
Chevalier from his chair at the College of France, 
(though at first, itis true, it pulled him out of it 
rather roughly,) and it has left the Journal des 
Economistes, and the Annuaire de ! Economie Poli- 
tique, with all their able contributors, as sturdy and 
as indefatigable as of old. In short, when things 
shall become more settled, we expect that, so far 
from doing harm to the cause of political economy, 
the revolution will advance it immensely; at all 
events it will break up that shameless band of mo- 
nopolists who lorded it so infamously over govern- 
ment and the people, in the Chambers of Louis 
Philippe, the destruction of which band will be in 
itself a great and good thing. 

We take great interest in the canse of political 
economy in France, not from any stupid political 
feeling, but because we are of opinion that there 
exist many scandalous abuses which can only be 
remedied by the teaching and propagation of the 
science, and because we are convinced that the re- 
moypal of them would be almost as profitable to Eng- 
land as to France. Among the abuses which ought 
to be demolished, we may instance the import duties 
on English iron, English coal, and English calicos: 
duties so excessive and so infamous, as to form an 
immense burden on the French people, merely for 
the advantage of a few grasping manufacturers, whilst 
at the same time they lessen the revenues of the 
government, and deprive our iron masters, coal 
owners, and manufacturers of a profitable market. The 
same duties, too, cause the English government, from 
a spirit of retaliation, (rather foolish, by the way, in 
our humble opinion,) to place a heavy tax on French 
wines and brandies imported into England—which 
tax deprives the French agriculturists of our market 
—a deprivation that literally reduces him to beggary, 
and in some cases even compels him to throw his 
wines and brandies away; whilst, at the same time, it 
prevents the middle and working classes of England 
from getting good wine and excellent brandy at a 


But w are forgetting our text—the Annuaire. 
This is tle sixth year this work has been published ; 
and, like 4] its predecessors, it contains a mass of 
very valuale information in elucidation of different 
questions \f political economy, together with some 
learned anc eloquent treatises on economic matters. 
It is indeedsurprising that so much that is useful, 
on such a wriety of subjects, should be comprised in 
so small a sjace, and sold to the public at so low a 
price. Greaicredit in this respect is due to Messrs. 
Guillaumin, te publishers, their object being, we 
understand, raher to spread the principles of political 
economy than ‘o make a good publishing speculation. 

Nearly all the eminent writers on political economy 
of the present diy have contributed to this volume. 
Among those wlose names are best known on this 
side of the Chmnel are Frederick Bastiat, (who 
always puts wit into this dryest of questions) 
Michel Chevalier, Horace Say, Charles Dupin, De 
Molinari, H. Passy, I, Garnier, Moreau de Jonnés, 
and De Watteville. The articles are on the popula- 
tion, commerce, bulget, taxes, banks, crimes, manu- 
factures, public instruction, public works, enfans 
trouvés, &c. of France; on the population, consump- 
tion, savings banks, aospitals of Paris; on the budget, 
post-office, commerce, &c., of England; on the ex- 
pense of war to England and France; on slavery; on 
the sale of tobacco and corn; and on a vast number 
of other questions equally important. There is not 
one of this long list of papers which, to our thinking, 
is not possessed of striking merit; but if called on to 
make a selection, we should give special commenda- 
tion, as most interesting to the foreign reader, to the 
“ Mouvement de la Population de la France pendant 
l'Année 1846,” by M. Moreau de Jonnés; to the 
“ Resumé du Budget de la France, de 1814 a 1847;” 
to the “* Statistique de I’ Industrie de la France ;” to the 
“* Banque de France depuis la Revolution de Fevrier,” 
by Horace Say; to all the papers on England, and 
to Michel Chevalier’s “Ce qu’a coité la guerre 4 la 
France et a l’Angleterre depuis 1838.” 

In conclusion, we cull the following little facts 
from different articles: In 1846 the total population 
of France was 35,400,486; the births were 983,473 
(69,633 of which were illegitimate); deaths 831,478 ; 
marriages, 270,633. The public debt of France on 
Ist January, 1849, was 452,451,860 franes. From 
1814 to 1829 the gross receipts were 15,911,135,625 
francs; under Louis Philippe, from 1830 to 1847, 
they were 22,233,160,081 francs; the gross ex- 
penses, from 1814 to 1829, were 15,931,408,697 
francs—under Louis Philippe 23,015,975,136 franes. 
The war budget of France (not including the navy) 
is for the present year 304,543,084 francs for an army 
of 338,653 men and 82,243 horses. There are 16,639 
officers to command and superintend the men, but 
only five chaplains to pray for and with them. The 
naval budget is 139,309,608 francs. In 1848, among 
other sums, the following were dispersed over litera- 
ture and art (hang thy head with shame, oh Eng- 
land!)—Ministry of Public Instruction for Science 
and Literature, 2,925,477 frances; fine arts, 472,000 
franes ; works of art and decoration of public edifices, 
500,000 frances; historical monuments, 800,000 
francs; encouragements and subscriptions to fine 
arts, 411,000 francs; pensions and assistance to 
authors, artists, compositors, actors, 137,700 francs ; 
subventions to the theatres, 1,963,034 francs; sub- 
vention to pensioners of Theatre de la Nation, 
200,000 franes; to pensions of Conservatoire de 
Musique, 10,000 francs; assistance aud subventions, 
4,930,560 frances; publication of the work on the 
Views of Ancient Nineveh, 146,250 francs (£5,850! 
whilst M. Layard did'nt get a penny from stingy Eng- 
land for a work of equal importance.) From 1838 
to 1847, the French war budget (military and naval) 
increased by the enormous sum of 1,207,598,722 
frances; that of England in the same period by 
425,953,000 frances. During the like interval the 
French war budget has exceeded ours by 1,202,155,634 
francs. The average income of every Frenchman is 
only 77 centimes a day. The average tax paid by 
every Frenchman is 42 fr. 30 c. a year; of every 


Austrian, 17 fr.; Belgian, 27 fr.; Spaniard, 26 fr, 
20 c.; Dutchman, 49 fr.; Prussian, 20 fr.; Russian, 
8fr. 50 c.; Sardinian, 18 fr.; Portuguese, 15 fr. 
STE a LL TNT a LEI T 
STATISTICS OF POETRY. 
(Conttnurne our Poetical Statistics, this Gazette renders 

- _ of seven publications, 1645 pages, and 32,900 

nes. 

The Poems of Ludwig Uhland; with a Memoir. 
Translated by Alexander Platt. Leipsig: Volckmar. 
pp. 500 

Tue German Literary Institution has an establish- 

ment in London, to the agents of which, we observe, 

we are indebted for this volume: and we thank them 
for it. Uhland has, bit by bit, and piecemeal, become 

(in name at least) familiar with English readers ; but 

we doubt much that any notion of his merits and ver- 

satility has been conceived by those unacquainted 
with the mass of his original writings. We are not 
sure that they are, throughout, very poetically ren- 
dered by Mr. Platt; but we hardly think it possible 
to give a more genuine idea of the whole, and of the 
character of the author, than he has done. There 
are many varieties of style in Ubland, and he is 
charming in them all. Romantic ballads, patriotic 
lays, and some facetious compositions (one the 
neatest, though rather trenching in decorum) are 
mingled together, and love, noble principles, pathos, 
and imagination shine in every part. Koérner’s Song 
of the Sword produced no stronger effect in Germany 
than Uhland’s “ Good Old Right,” and yet his pa- 
triotism is of the rational kind, not the balderdash of 
miserable socialists and revolutionists. Great senti- 
ments and true are alone fit for great nations. To 
move a people aright there must be sound sense as 
well as grandeur of object, and social amelioration— 
the happiness of the many by rational human means 

—and these, we observe, are mingled in the aspira- 

tions of our German poet and reformer. Would that 

all his dreaming countrymen, now agitating the Con 
tinent, were like him. We give precedence to his 
most celebrated patriotic song. 


“THE GOOD OLD RIGHT. 


“ Whene'er to quaff their good old wine 
My countrymen unite, 
The first of toasts in which they join 
Shall be the Good Old Right. 


“ The Right, in which our Sovereign’s pride 
Hath found a bulwark strong, 
Which, through the country far and wide, 
Protects the poor from wrong. 

“ The Right, that fram’d those wholesome laws 
Which none may dare gainsay ; 
Which public makes the culprit’s cause, 
Yet lureth to obey. 


“ The Right which neither impost fell, 
Nor reckoning dark can foil ; 
Which, o’er the treasury sentinel, 

Is chary of our toil. 


“ That ever o’er our good church-land 
A guardian light hath shone ; 
Or, holding out a kindly hand, 
Hath led young Genius on. 


“ The Right which bids each freeman arm, 
And bids each freeman sing, 
How he would fight in war’s alarm 
For country and for king. 


“ By which, to him who pants to rove, 
All lands are open thrown ; 
But which, by one sweet bond of love, 
Unites him to his own. 


“ The Right, with whose well-gotten fame 
Whole centuries are rife, 
And which the patriot loves the same 
With his dear creed or life. 


“ The Right, that one disastrous hour 
To living ruin gave, . 
But which anew, in stayless power, 
Hath risen from the grave. 


« Ah! when we too are passed hence, 
O! may it still be thus, 
Our children’s children’s sure defence, 
As it has been to us. 

« And whensoe’er the good old wine 
My countrymen invite, 
The first of toasts, in which they join, 
Shall be the Good Old Right !” 


A sequel dialogue on this song also deserves @ 
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_ , 
6 fr. mers en 
sian, “ © Still trumpeting the Good Old Right! 
How petulant of mood!’ _ 
———. I gladly keep the Old in sight, 
— Because I know ’tis good. 
“ ‘The Better, not the Good alone, 
nders ’T were sometimes well to weigh.’ 
2,900 A proof of Better there is none, 
. The Good is clear as day. 
noir. « ¢ But wait till I convince thee now, 
aaag And with thy doubts have done.’ 
mer, By no one man I make my vow, 
500 For I am also one, 
lish- “ «Ts counsel of no consequence ? 
erve, Whose follower art thou ?” 
‘hem A follower of the honest sense 
‘ome The people dare avow. 
b : «1 see that thou art nearly blind 
3 but To quick creative power.’ 
ver- I rather praise the quiet mind 
nted That toileth hour by hour. 
not “*True Genius takes the lead of Time, 
ren- And heavenward seeks to shoot.’ 
ibl What yields no blossom in its prime 
# he Is rotten at the root. 
the “¢ Thou comprehendest but in part 
here Man’s overwhelming woe.’ 
1€ is Thou meanest fairly, but thy heart 
iotic The people will not know.” 
aoa A Poor Man’s Song breathes a resigned, and holy, 
Seg and consolatory spirit. 
thos, 7 
jong “ A poor forsaken man am I, 
nan Who travel all alone ; 
y Yet, once more would I gladly call 
pa- A cheerful heart my own. 
h of | “No child beneath his parents’ roof 
anti- A merrier smile put on, 
To But bitter grief must be my lot 
e as Now they are dead and gone. 
_— ; “ I see the rich man’s garden bloom, 
e ; His golden fruitage shine ; 
ans i A rugged unproductive path, 
pIra- j And care and toil are mine. 
that : “ But still in uncomplaining woe 
son I mix among the crowd, 
his Give each a seeming blithe ‘ good day,’ 
A greeting warm and loud. 
“ O bounteous God! Thou lettest me 
Not unencouraged rove, 
A solace sweet for all the world 
Thou sendest from above. 
“ In yonder little village there 
§ Thy holy house appears ; 
i The organ and the chorus’d hymn 
t Are sounding in mine ears. 
“ Still sun and moon, and twinkling stars, 
Shine, full of love, on me, 
And when the evening curfew tolls, 
I commune, Lord, with Thee. 
“ Hereafter, to thy banquet halls, 
Shall all the good repair, 
And then, in festal robe of white, 
I too shall seat me there. 
We have only room to add one brief example of the 
f touching. 
\ “ MOTHER AND CHILD. 
“ MOTHER. 
“Look up to heaven, my child, there dwelleth thy own 
sainted brother ; ; 
He never grieved me, and so angels have ta’en him 
away. 
CHILD. 
“O may no angel e’er take me away from the love of thy 
bosom ; 
So mother, tell me, I pray, how can I trouble thee 
most ?” 

The lyrics, dramatic pieces, legendary ballads, and 
romances, are generally too long and connected for 
us to exemplify, ond we therefore conclude with one 
instance, (from several where the sense is not clear) 
and two of the notes which relate to old customs, 

“ And if a maiden would know it, 
I'd tell her all I wis, 
If I only might halse her and plunder 
Her bright red lip of a kiss. 

j * * * * 

*“ The house is on the destined spot, 
Though roof’d and brick’d in it is not ; 
But rain and sun can creep in still, 
From top to bottom, where they will. 

38 Then let us pray the world’s Great Master 





To ward off every ill disaster, 
And send, from heaven’s glorious tent, 
Good luck upon our tenement. 












And first, may he vouchsafe to bless, 
And give the garner plenteousness, 
The parlour—active godliness, 
The kitchen—thrift and cleanliness, 
The stable—health, that special boon, 
The cellar—good wine for lord or loos ; 
The doors and windows guard from sn, 
That nought unholy enter in, 
But soon across this doorway new 
Come springing childhood’s artless wew ; 
Now, quick my men, fall to this misute, 
Brick up the house, a blessing’s in t !* 
* * * . 


“ At Weinsberg, olden town of fams, 
To which good wine has given a same, 
Where song there, is all joy and south, 
And fortress old, hight Woman’s Truth,— 
No day to Luther had been long 
Among such women, wine and song ; 
And there are quarters that might do 
For devil and for inkstand too: 
For spirits roam at large about”’t 


The Poetical Works of William Motherwell; with 


Memoir.t By James M‘Comchy, Esq. Third 
edition. Glasgow: Robertson. London: Long- 
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mans, pp. 


THis new and enlarged edition of Motherwell’s 
poetical works contains those pieces which the poet 
left in a fragmentary state at his death, and which 
were not in a condition to warrant their being in- 
cluded in the previous edition, published in 1847. 
They have now, however, been arranged and prepared 
for publication by Mr. William Kennedy, a very old 
friend of Motherwell’s, and himself a poet of no mean 
reputation. Of the poems which have here first 
seen the light, not a few, such as “ Envie,” “ Cupid’s 
Banishmente,” “'The Slayne Menstrel,” &c., are in 
imitation of the elder poets, for whom Motherwell 
entertained the most heartfelt admiration. All of 
them are compositions of considerable merit, feelingly 
and gracefully written, and reflecting great credit 
upon him who, amid the turmoil and anxiety attendant 
upon the editorship of a three times a week provincial 
newspaper, and that, too, duringa period of uuparalleled 
political excitement, could yet find time to indulge 
his fancy in the construction of songs and ballads. 
It shows how devoted he must have been to this 
most attractive department of literature. We recom- 
mend the volume, which is very neatly got up, to the 
attention of our readers; and conclude with the 
following extract, taken almost at random, as a 
specimen of its contents :— 





* “ This custom is falling into disuse. Formerly, when 
the house had reached its destined height, the branch of a 
fir-tree, or other green tree, was placed on the extreme top 
of the gable; and one of the head workmen, ascending to 
the spot, made an appropriate speech to the people below, 
and broke a bottle of wine over the unfinished building. It 
was, altogether, a convivial ceremony. The order to ‘ brick 
up the house’ is in perfect consonance with the system of 
building in the South, and, if I mistake not, in many other 
parts of Germany, where less brick and much more wood is 
employed than is the case among ourselves. First, a good 
solid foundation is laid in the usual way ; and the stranger, 
who passes the spot some two or three days after this, is sur- 
prised to see the whole superstructure, consisting of from 
three to five stories, already reared up 1” carcase. The 
solution of the riddle is, that the timbers are hewn and 
shaped beforehand to their proper dimensions and fittings, 
so that the mere matter of building is speedily accomplished. 
The intervals are subsequently filled up with brick, 
stone, &c.” 

+. Weinsberg is a town in the Neckar Circle of Wirt- 
temberg, on the Sulm. The ruins of the Castle called 
*Woman’s Truth,’ are still to be seen there. When the 
Emperor Conrad III. laid siege to the town in 1140, the 
women had permission to carry out the articles that were 
dearest to them. History informs us that they carried out 
their husbands. (See Jiger’s ‘Beschreibung und Ges- 
chichte der Burg Weibertreue.’) ; 

“ The great Martin Luther was no ascetic. In one of his 
merry moments he is reported to have written the following 
couplet, which frequently adorns the margin of the wine- 
bills, drinking-cups, &c., in houses of glad resort in Ger- 
many— 

“ © Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.’ 

“The story of Luther’s conflict with the devil, when he 
put the fiend to flight by throwing his inkstand at him, is 
well known.” 

t We rejoice to learn that the remarks in the Literary 
Gazette, on the shameful condition of the poet’s grave, are 
leading to a removal of that stigma on his fellow townsmen, 
which was so offensive to every visitor to Glasgow. 





“THIS IS NO SOLITUDE. 

“ This is no Solitude; These brown woods speak 
In tones most musical—this limpid river 
Chaunts a low song, to be forgotten never !— 

These my beloved companions are so meek, 
So soul-sustaining, 1 were crazed to seek 

Again the tumult, the o’erpowering hum, 

Which of the ever busy hiving city come— 
Parting us from ourselves.—Still let us breathe 

The heavenly air of contemplation here ; 

And with old trees, grey stones, and runnels clear, 
Claim kindred and hold converse. He that seeth 
Upon this vesper spot no loveliness, 

Nor hears therein a voice of tenderness, 
Calling him friend, Nature in vain would bless!” 


Lhe Mendip Hills; a Descriptive Poem. By the 


Rev. E. B. Burrow, Curate of Chelwood. 4to 
Longmans. Sims, Godwin, Bath. Light and 
Ridler, Bristol, pp. 23 


Gor up in a handsome style, with a little taste of 
fancy luxury, and not without desert. We have read 
of other “ Hills” in better, and of other Hills in worse 
verse. There are images and passages in the Mendip 
which are truly feeling and poetical; but the rhymes 
are most careless and a good deal mediocre for a 
composition of that length, which, to be great, ought 
to be almost perfect. The Mendip Hills offer but a 
sterile subject, and Mr. Burrow leaves them for 
sundry episodes, of accidents hy flood, fluvial phe- 
nomena, and religious aspirations. A few lines, 
however, will establish the poet ipse :— 


“ The wind howls mournfully : 
Thro’ the chill air a few light flakes are falling, 
That melt as purely as young children die— 
The partridge on the hill its mate is calling ; 
The robin sings to Gop his evening hymn ; 
And, in the north, the stars are pale and dim.” 


And the only other passage we cite, shows the faults 
and the merits of the whole—though rather more 
favourable than otherwise. We trust to italics in 
both instances. 


“ Now comes the Mendip farmer shivering forth, 
Careful to fold his sheep ; and leaves the hearth, 
Where, stretch’d at ease beside the blazing log, 

That puts to shame our coal—his trusty dog, 

With half-closed eye, had watch’d his master’s face ; 
Had seen the rough coat taken from its place ; 

And now stands near him in the wintry air ; 

Guard of his person ; partner of his care. 


“In darkness, gathering round them as they go, 
Yon leaden cloud, sure harbinger of snow, 
Steals up, unmark’d, from where the sun has set, 
Like the slow march of penury and debt. 
And fitful gusts whirl by—then, all is still— 
Again the blast comes, wild, across the hill— 
The thick flakes, eddying round, obscure the sight ; 
And allis darkness ; snow ; and storm; and night.” 


Songs and Poems. By Robert Story. 3rd Edition. 

Longmans, pp. 162 
TxHEsE loyal effusions of one literally born in a mean 
cottage, an agricultural labourer, who read himself 
up to be a schoolmaster in a beautiful Yorkshire 
district, and is now (thanks to the patronage of Sir 
R. Peel) a clerk in a government office, have mirabile 
dictu reached a third edition. Neither Loyalty nor 
Poetry are dead: ecce signum! We shall only, how- 
ever, give two fillips in aid of so prosperous a course, 
which has run so far, and claimed earlier notice. 
Ist, A Love Ditty :— 


* With me, my love, repair, 

While the Morn gives us leisure, 
And the Spirit of air 

Is abroad on his pleasure ; 
He has left the blue sky 

Where each white cloud is sleeping, 
Through the gay scenes to fly 

Which the clear dews are steeping. 


** He roves through the heaths 

And the thyme of the mountain ; 
He playfully breathes 

On the blue-curling fountain. 
The field where the bee 

*Mong the mead-flowers is humming, 
And the gold-blooming lea 

Roll in waves at his coming! 


“ Through the hawthorn he goes, 
With its snow-load of blossom ; 
And his kiss finds the rose 
With the dew on her bosom !— 
But with me! and he will come 
From the best and the rarest 
To sport with the bloom 
On the cheek of my fairest !” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The Workhouse :— 
“ They’ve built a House on yonder slope, 
uge, grim, and prison-like, and dull ! 
With grated walls that shut out Hope, 
And cells, of wretched paupers full. 
And they, if we for help should call, 
Will thither take, and lodge us thus ; 
But, ELteN, no! Their prison wall, 
I swear it, was not built for us! 
“ We've lived together fourteen years ; 
Three boys and four sweet girls are ours ; 
Our life hath had its hopes and fears, 
Its autumn blights, its summer flowers ; 
But ever with determined front, 
And heart that scorned in ill to bow, 
Have we sustained misfortune’s brunt ; 
We never quailed—nor will we now! 
“ Our eldest hope—our Sally—she 
Who steals from e’en her play to books, 
O God! in yon Bastile to see 
The sweetness of her modest looks ! 
And Esty, who hath little mind 
For books when there is time to play, 
Her little heart would burst, to find 
The same dull prison every day ! 
“ His father’s picture, too, my Bob, 
My double both in head and heart— 
And Bill, whom it were sin to rob 
Of his red cheek and emulous part— 
And Fanny with her craftiness— 
And Jack that screams so very low— 
Shall they put on their priéson-dress ? 
My dear—my dear—THEY SHALL NOT,GO!” 


These speak loudly enough for Mr. Story. 


Bentley. 

pp. 327. 
In the Scott style of irregular metre gives an ani- 
mated and descriptive account of Indian warfare; 
when Count Frontenac, the French Governor of 
Canada, in 1696, proceeded on a raid against the 
then powerful Iroquois. 


Specimens from Schiller and Uhland. By G. C, 
Swayne, M.A. Oxford: Macpherson. Londén: 
Pickering. pp. 55 

THE author of the translation of the Prometheus 

Chained, has here brought together a small volume 

of well chosen and very pleasingly rendered composi- 

tions of Schiller and Uhland, doing credit to their 
versification and style, and to the spirit of the former 
and tenderness of the latter. 


Das Nibelungen Lied. The Lay of the Last Ni- 
belungen. Translated into English verse after 
Professor Carl Lachman’s text. By J. Birch. 
Berlin: Duncker, pp. 266 

TuEsE famous romantic ballads make a capital Eng- 

lish volume, in a measure befitting their character ; 

and the legendary lives of Chriemhilda, Siegfried, 

Gunther, Etzel, and all the beauteous dames and gal- 

lant knights, and fearless warriors of their age, are 

displayed in feasts, grand ceremonies, tournaments 
and battles, till we seem to belong to and enjoy the 
period. 


Frontenac; a Poem. By A. B. Street. 











CELTIC ANTIQUITIES. 


A Voice from Stonehenge. By the Rev. H. M. 
Grover, B.C.L. Part I. Cleaver. 
SHAKSPERE tells us of ‘‘sermons in stones,” and 
athe reverend author has here essayed to preach a 
very interesting discourse from those of Stonehenge, 
so mysterious and mystical, with meaning so lost in 
the obscurity of primeval times. It is not, however, 
delivered ex cathedra, but in the form of a colloquy ; 
which admits more readily of the introduction of 
discursive matters, bearing some relation to the main 
object proposed. He attributes (to which the writer 
has a considerable tendency) the relics, from the 
earliest Cromlechs to Stonehenge and Abury, to 
Drnidism indigenous to the Celtic races, and not 
derived from Syrian worship or Babylonian rites. 
To more remote intercourse with Egypt, under the 
Osiride, he ascribes these remarkable antiquities; 
and even goes so far as to contend that Egyptian 
traders frequented, and had settlements on the coast 
of Hampshire. Of his mode of reasoning we select 

an example :— 
“Let us confine our views to the nearer continent 
of our African or Atlantean neighbours, For there 


are many reics of customs and nawes still found in 
the old fanilies of Europe, which are common to 
those of theAfrican people in their aboriginal seats. 
The northeri nations of Africa have been disturbed 
in their familes, by the events of Roman and Spanish 
history; but the central regions of Africa, which 
occupy the Ine of country between the ancient 
Hesperii Githnpes, and Ethiopia Proper, and which 
is watered thmugh its whole length by the rivers 
Niger and Senegal, are full of palpable marks of 
former association with the early families of Europe. 
We know, for irstance, that the proper name of our 
country people in their aboriginal state was not 
Briton, but Cynvi, and that the remains of that 
family are our own Welsh, who found their last re- 
sort in the westera mountains of the island, from the 
attacks of stronger settlers. But in the Kumric 
mountains of Africa, which skirt the southern boun- 
daries of the Senegal and Niger, whose Wallof or 
Walliz inhabitants weave their flannels for their low- 
land neighbours, we as surely find, in sit, the pre- 
cursors of our own Cymri or Wallie, as we find in 
the Hesperian Hesperus the origin of the Italian 
Hesperii; or in the Belge and Saxons of the Ger- 
man family, those of our own shores who bore their 
names. * * 

“T will not now trouble you with a catalogue of 
words, in use among both the Greeks and Western 
races of Europe, which show a common descent from 
the African tongues; but will state a few leading 
facts, of a general nature, in support of my proposi- 
tion: for the customs and names, both of the old 
Scotch and Welch in particular, are closely allied to 
those of the African families. It was the Scottish 
race for instance; (not the Highland families, who 
have another descent,) but that older race, which was 
first located in Ireland and passed by that road into 
the northern parts of Great Britain; who were dis- 
tinguished by the use of the yellow or saffron shirts: 
and the same people are pictured with the ancient 
‘Bracce’ or trowsers, which reached down to the 
midleg only. Now, the very same peculiarities of 
dress prevail universally among the tribes of pastoral 
Foulahs ;—or white Africans, as they are called in 
some of their branches. The people of Toron, Bam- 
barras, and Wassoulo, all wear the yellow shirt or 
coussabe, and wide short trowsers; the last of these 
people being of the Foulah or white race. 

“ The course of migration of these ‘ yellow shirts’ 
from their pristine seats, is shewn by Spenser, (he 
of the Faerie Queen); who, in his View of the State 
of Ireland, says, that they were a race of Galls, in- 
troduced by the Phoenicians, and that they were found 
also located in Spain. For, though we may doubt 
their Pheenician introduction, the fact of their being 
found in Spain could not have been stated without a 
general knowledge of the circumstance, at that time: 
and it is precisely such a fact, as a descent from this 
officina gentium of the European aborigines, by a 
migration of its shepherd families, would require. 
Such relics might be expected to be fonnd in the 
route they pursued; which could only have been 
through Spain. 

“ But, although this unique costume stands in high 
relief in the picture, many others of the primeval 
customs of our western families are traceable, in 
various degrees of distinctness, among these African 
families ; as well as the ‘fairy people, to which you 
have alluded. The never-failing porrich or sangleh, 
and the honey-wine or metheglin, are all identical 
productions, and frequent amongst both people. 
Among the ‘ Bracknas, and their mountain neigh- 
bours of the Kumric or Cymric mountains; the 
Walloff or Walet inhabitants; the Welsh customs 
are particularly frequent and striking. The odd 
custom of ‘bundling,’ used in the Welsh courtship, 
is found there in its exact counterpart. They have 
also a house or race of princes; and a race of bards, 
with primitive harps; of whom, one is attached to each 
of their princes, and recounts the praises of his house. 
These people wear woollen cloaks, which travellers 
describe as counterpanes, and answer to the flannel 
whittles of the Welsh; and these are brought down 
by the ‘Kumric’ traders from ‘ Walet, where the 








manufacture forms the staple article of trade. So 
that one might parody this account of our African 
neighbours, by one from our own Arcadia; and tell 
the Africans truly, that the Cymri, of our own Wales, 
bring down their woollen wares, from the mountains, 
to Brecknock market. * * * 

“ Amongst all this family of nations a community 
of names may be discovered, with those of our ancient 
shores. Mr. Dempster, in a letter to Mr. Pilkington, 
two of our most recherché antiquarians, points out 
three of the Lowland towns of Scotland, as present- 
ing an anomaly which he could not explain; and not 
knowing what to do with them, he calls them Gothic. 
These are ‘Cannay,’ ‘Colonsay,’ and ‘Cambray.’ But 
they seem to answer to the African towns ‘ Cani, 
‘Coloné,’ and ‘ Camba,’ or ‘Cambeya.’ The African 
town of ‘Isaca,’ one of the principal, and probably, 
by its situation, oldest towns of Africa, is surely 
found in the British Isca, the ancient name of the 
river Ex in Devonshire; and the African ‘ Tamera’ 
in its neighbour river, the ‘ Tamar,’ which separates 
that county from Cornwall. These are two of the 
rivers, most open to the old coasting trade of our 
southern shores, which we have just now contem- 
plated. The transfer of the former name, the Isca, 
to the Welsh coast, where it was found in the old 
town of Isca, near Swansea, shews a course of set- 
tlement northward; and the same name is certainly 
preserved in the modern Usk, by a change, corre- 
sponding to that we see in the Devonshire ‘ Ex.’ 
Then, perhaps, we may follow the same race in their 
eastward settlements by the Spanish Osca, or Huesca, 
the Italian Osci, and the Illyrian Uscana. May we 
not regard Swansea itself, as a descendant of the 
African ‘ Wanza.’ There are also the African towns 
of ‘ Cona,’ ‘ Coona,’ and ‘ Cooma;’ and in Wales are 
the ancient towns of ‘ Uxacona,’ a compound of Isca 
and Cona; and Conurium. The name, however, is 
notoriously Welsh. The African ‘Filinsa’ may be 
the Welsh ‘Flint.’ The African Bangoro is surely 
found in the Welsh ‘Bangor;’ ‘ Tenbuch’ in ‘Tenby. 
Didhiover is not very far from ‘Dynevor. Lantegueé 
is closely allied to ‘ Landovery ;’ ‘ Langoue’ to Lan- 
gollen. But the prefix ‘ Llan’ is as common to one 
of these Hesperian people, as it is in Wales itself. 
Bracknas is surely found in Brecknock; ‘ Kumri’ in 
‘Cymraeg ;’ and ‘ Walet’in Wales. * * * 

“T think the names of Filinsa, Bangoro, Tenbucli, 
Bracknas, Kumri, and Walet, found in the original 
country, and again in that western section of our 
island, where it is certain their settlements are chiefly 
found, afford as plain and certain an inference of 
descent from those African regions, as the Ame- 
rican names of Windsor, etc., do of a descent from 
England,” 

Then, speaking of his immediate subject, Stone- 
henge, Mr. Grover observes :— 

“Though the Egyptians were the constructors of 
this temple, in the flourishing time of their Theban 
artists; the religion was not derived from them nor 
at that period belonged to them. It was of an older 
and more primitive origin, and one in which the Cey- 
lonese participated, and of which they were probably 
the founders.” 

From these extracts the nature of the work may 
be understood; and they may also demonstrate how 
impossible it would be within the compass of 4 
review to notice the multitude of coincidences, philo- 
logical affinities, fanciful illustrations, quotations 
from many ancient writers of all countries, and other 
points and arguments upon which the author builds 
his strange theory, proceeding to the extent that— 

“The ministers of the Triphyllian Jove may then 
have been sent to occupy the chairs of the Brehon 
jurists, when they also imparted the ‘ Shamrock’ 
from ‘his three-leaved’ sceptre, to be the future en- 
sign of that western people.” 

We will only add, that much learning, much in- 
genuity, and no small share of imaginativeness, are 
displayed by “The Voice;” and that where it may fail 
in convincing, it will unquestionably amuse, and fur- 
nish curious information to the reader. 

We fear we have too long neglected another archeo- 





logical publication of Mr. Cleayer’s, which the fore- 
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going has recalled to mind—viz., The Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of the Cwmry, by the Rev. J. Williams, 
(8vo, pp. 336,) which is replete with curious intelli- 
gence. And so, it must be confessed, where we read 
of Britain's colonization before the death of Noah,* 
and the Triads in proof of the correctness of that 
opinion. Mr. Williams contends, that our British 
ancestors, instead of being a nation of barbarians and 
savages, as they are too commouly represented, were 
really an enlightened people, far advanced in civiliza- 
tion and intellectual improvement. 

From the introduction of Christianity, the author 
then proceeds to describe its progress, and the his- 
torical events connected with it; its faith, govern- 
ment, doctrines, discipline, establishments, saints, 
and changes, &c., &c.;—the whole presenting (as 
we have remarked) an interesting melange of church 
history and archeological research. The Principality 
has no cause to be ashamed of its annals or its 
annalist. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF AN AMBASSADOR. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray 

Keith, K.B. Edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 

2 vols. Colburn. 

RanGineG with the period so fully illustrated by the 
published correspondence of Horace Walpole, and a 
number of other official and intelligent persons, this 
work may take its place among them, for many col- 
lateral tracts, without, however, making any sensible 
addition to our historical or pelitical knowledge. 

Sir Robert Keith, as worthy a man as ever served 
his country, and an efficient minister devoted to her 
interests, resided as envoy extraordinary, &c., at the 
Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, during 
an important epoch of twenty-three years, from 1769 
to 1792, and was only too powerless in his position to 
avert the tragedy of Queen Caroline of Denmark, of 
whom there is a vindicatory memoir, and an account 
of the cruelty-stained revolution. His letters during 
all this time, and in the midst of all these startling 
events, are a singular compound of the grave and gay, 
for diplomacy must deal largely in both, and is often 
more intent on national business in the hours of 
merriment than at meetings and councils; and we 
feel assured that the general reader will enjoy the 
little bits of social revelation beyond the cui bono of 
any continental relations which could be picked out 
of affairs which were ended about the date when the 
French Revolution began. Indeed, the face of Europe 
is so utterly changed within the sixty years since 
passed, that we hardly think the complete exposition 
of the most secret transactions of that bygone epoch 
could possess much attraction to the living of our 
day. Here is a sportive account of his household, 
written to his sister from Dresden in 1769— 

“T must now talk to you of the internal state of 
my family, which is, indeed, in a turmoil and com- 
bustion, not at all unlike that of a half petitioning 
borough, though from very different causes. I have 
in the house twelve men and three women only. 
Now, the twelve gentlemen are all, more or less, 
inamorati of the three ladies, and have (or think 
they have) individually reason to be jealous. In 
the meantime, there are such bickerings and peltings, 
that the house is as hot as the fiery furnace. M. 
Barterman, formerly blacksmith, and now butler, has 
been so active in dealing out devoirs to the females, 
and fistycuffs to the males, that he is soon to make 
his parting bow, and the best of his way to Britain. 

* This may remind our antiquarian reader of Roger de 
Wendover’s genealogy of the Conqueror, whereby it appears 
that Japhet, the son of Noah, begat a son named Magog, 
from the last syllable of whose name—viz. Gog, the Gogthic 
offspring derived their appellation, by softening itinto Gothic. 
One of these Gogthic or Gothic nations invaded and occu- 
Pied Scythia, fought with Egypt, and staid so long away in 
their wars, that their wives became the Amazons, and 
subdued all Asia for 100 years. Another emigrated from 
the Isle of Scanza, under their king, Berig, and spread over 
Germany, and Sweden, and Norway. Hence the magnificent 
Duke sprung from this race; to which also (by-the-bye) 
belonged the Trojans, the god Mars, and Antenor, who fled 
from Troy after the fall of the city, and migrated with his 
companions to the north, where he, Antenor, became King 


oe | or Denmark, and gave his name to the country.— 
DL. G. 








A propos of servants, I must tell you an anecdote of 
Frank, which is not much to his honour. He me 

with a brother nigger in London who had changei 

services and countries, with all the lightheadedness ¢ 
his countrymen. He is now in Denmark, and wroe 

to Squire Francis, with a fine project of lace, ad 

fur, and turban,in Copenhagen. Frank first waverd, 

and then yielded. He begged my permission to vait 

the north, which I was in no humour to refuse, He 

accordingly laid off my sumptuous livery, and rigged 

himself out for the journey. I gave him an howur- 

able discharge, and he howled a farewell. Nextday, 

an Irish priest, called Macnally, (a great fried of 
Robert More’s at Vienna,) came to tell me tlat his 

eloquence had awakened the spirit of repentane and 

regeneration in the black soul of Francis. Io be 

short, he wept a recantation, signed an engayement 

for three years to come, and received, with his pardon, 

the hendsomest yellow robe in all Saxony. He had 

set his heart on a Persian robe, and fur lining, and be- 

ing a very good servant, I could not deny him:he satis- 

faction. Sir Thomas Wyffin, freeholder of the city 

of Bedford, is by much the prettiest man, and the 

most intimate friend I have. ‘“ Wenus tse God of 
Love, and Cubid his mother” ave making him look 

melancholy and gentlemanlike at present; but we 

shall soon hope to get him into flesh aad spirits 

again. But I have another genius of quite a different 

stamp; and this is Ais history : 

“Fifteen years ago, I met at Breda, or Bergen-op- 
Zoom, a mongrel Scots wine-merchant of the name 
of Forbes. He kept a handsome public-house, and 
was in a fair way of making a fortune, by feeding 
Dutch subalterns. By some unlucky accident, he 
became bankrupt, and, in process of time, a lace mer- 
chant. He sold his lace to Dutch subalterns, and 
fortune again frowned upon him, He came to me in 
London, some years ago, without health or means. 
I had him set to rights in an hospital, and launched 
him once more into the world, with good shoes and 
a few guineas. I heard no more of my friend Forbes, 
till I arrived within a hundred yards of the gate of 
Dresden ; when behold, the honest man stopped my 
coach, and shaking me by the hand, told me he was 
tired of struggling with fortune, and that he had 
walked from Holland to give himself over to me for 
life! His speech admitted of no reply; and here he 
is, with a handsome suit of blue clothes, and a good 
wig; and a more decent bailie-looking man never 
walked the Cross of Edinburgh. He has the run of 
the house, and a ducat a month; and swears he 
never saw happier days. I have filled my paper with 
all this nonsense, but for want of better materials. 
Yours most affectionately, R. M. K.” 


The next letter is also a pleasing specimen of the 
writer— 


“Colonel Keith to Harry Drummond, Esq. 


“ Dresden, January 3rd, 1770. 

‘“‘My dear Harry,—I wish from my heart that there 
were no such thing existing as a new year! The 
devil’s in the people, I believe! I have been wished 
more joy within these three days, than can ever 
belong to the whole human race; and have tenderly 
embraced seven hundred people, men and women, 
whose faces I hardly know. ‘Tis the worst farce 
that ever was played by human folly; and I love 
you and yours too well at all times and seasons, to 
plague you with a long rigmarole, because, forsooth, 
there are two figures changed in the date of my 
letter! Iam upon the very point of setting out for 
Berlin for a fortnight, to see Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
and Lord Marischal, who have long pressed me to 
make this journey. There are objects enough of 
curiosity in that great capital ; but for my sins, there 
are no less than seven different Courts there, at all 
of which poor Keith must be presented, and take 
leave, in the space of ten days! It is a wise saying 
that one half of the world does not know how the 
other lives; and while you are getting money at the 
Gang, you little guess what I suffer in being bound 
*prentice to Sir Clement Cotterell. 

“JT suppose about this time all you Drummonds, 





Campbells, and wives and brats, are gathered to 
gether, and stuffing your insides with chine and 
turkey. Oh, if 1 could come among you, only for 
four-and-twenty hours. I think 1 could do a deal of 
business. I must whisper in your ear that I am the 
delight of all the Saxon dear creatures; and if I did 
not wax a /ittle corpulent, I should be the prettiest 
fellow in the Holy Roman Empire.” 

We proceed with a few other extracts to show the 
fine, honest, good humour and good sense of the 
writer; to his father in March, 1770, he says— 

“T have, for these three weeks past, been tor- 
mented with all the plagues of Egypt, in the shape 
of catarrh, megrim, ear-ache, and toothache, I have 
fought a stout battle, and attacked them with every 
weapon, from rhubarb up to bark and a blister. My 
victory is not yet complete, but I hope in a few days 
to be essentially master of the field. The end of the 
carnival was the occasion of the mischief; for we 
danced incessantly, and had hourly opportunities of 
catching cold. Ihave been in the hands of a Dr. 
Bailies, who claims acquaintance with Sir Alexander 
Dick, from whom he expects a friendly interposition 
with Sir John Pringle, to procure him a recommenda- 
tion to Dr. Van Swieten, at Vienna, where he in- 
tended to practice inoculation, but has been refused 
leave.” 

In a similar spirit of true Scotch bonhommie and 
philosophy, is a letter from the old Earl Marischal, 
to his relative the Plenipo; and quoted by him, 
thus— 

“Since I began this, I have had a most inimitable 
letter from Lord Marischal. I had mentioned Dr. 
Bailies to him, and begged he would send me a 
state of his case and infirmities, that the doctor 
might prescribe for him. ‘This is a part of his 
answer :—‘ I thank you for your advice of consult- 
ing the English doctor to repair my old carcase. I 
have lately done so by my old coach, and it is now 
almost as good as new. Please, therefore, to tell 
the doctor, that from him I expect a good repair, and 
shall state.the case. First, he must know that the 
machine is the worse for wear, being near eighty 
years old. The reparation I propose he shall begin 
with is: one pair of new eyes, one pair of new ears, 
some improvement on the memory. When this is 
done, we shall ask new legs, and some change in 
the stomach. Tor the present, this first reparation 
will be sufficient ; and we must not trouble the doctor 
too much at once. You see by this how easy his 
Lordshbip’s infirmities sit upon him; and it is really 
so as he says.” 

From Vienna we copy the following portion of a 
letter to Mr. Bradshaw, Lord of the Admiralty, and 
an intimate friend of Keith’s, between whom a num- 
ber of these familiar and playful epistles passed— 

“Heigh-ho! I have talked reason now for up- 
wards of ten minutes, which is an exercise of the 
mind I have been little accustomed to, and it jades 
me prodigiously! My daily pastimes are gallantry 
and politics; and it is no hard matter to sputter 
about one or other of those topics for a dozen hours, 
without the smallest mental fatigue. Every fool is 
fluent with the ladies; and as to the jargon of 
politics, I verily believe that if you were to sit down 
at my bed-side at three o’clock in the morning, and 
put a question to me in regard to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, I should be able to run on (like an alarum 
clock) for an hour or two, with the rumbling non- 
sense which belongs to the subject, and never lose a 
single instant of my seven hours’ sleep. I warrant 
now, my Brad, you could (from a parity of practice) 
fit out a royal fleet in your first slumber! 

“*So—you have been down with Rigby, have ye ? 
and you have had the mutton hash, and the Harwich 
soles, and the neck of venison, and the asparagus, 
and green peas, with a little Hock and Spa, and half 
a glass of champagne, and a pint of the old claret? 
Oh! Brad, Brad, if you did but know what a fortu- 
nate puppy you are, and what a mint of money the 
Danish knight would have given to share those 
blessings which (ten to one) you received with a 
lordly apathy and indifference! I don’t know how 
it is, Brad, but I am not sure if you possess the 
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talent of enjoyment.* I sometimes doubt whether 
Providence has granted you that best balsam of life. 
I truly have not had many of the hey-day enjoyments 
within my reach, but such as have fallen to me, I 
have feasted upon with all the poignancy of appetite. 
Yuu know that I do not mean aldermanic guzzling 
of meat and drink; but (as my learned friend 
Macpherson has it) the feast of souls. I shall grow 
monstrously hungry for Rigby cookery in that style 
in a year or two; for, to say the truth, I cannot 
bring my stomach to relish my present soupe maigre 
and water-gruel diet. When you meet with the 
matadores of the Ministry, such as Lords North, 
Suffolk, Dartmouth, &c., you may assure them, that, 
as men who have helped to make my fortune, I 
respect and honour them; and as men whose friend- 
ship makes fortune worth the having, I love them, 
and wish to live with them. Farewell, my dear 
Brad, La belle des belles se porte devinement bien.” 

We do not know that we could do much by multi- 
plying these examples, of which those already quoted 
will, we trust, be sufficient to recommend the work to 
a favourable reception. It is very various and enter- 
taining; its sketches of courts and of society are 
drawn with a lively pencil; its political affairs well 
deserve perusal, along with contemporaneous memo- 
rials; and altogether we have found it interesting as 
the whole length of a fine, natural, manly, and noble 
character, without affectation or concealment, and 
thus nearly ends his laborious career— 


“ Sir R. M. Keith to his Sisters. 
“ Crajova, at least twenty miles from Sistovo, 
August 25th, 1791. 

“Now His Name be praised! in full chorus; for 
after exchanging the ratifications of the best peace 
which has been made these fifty years, and thereby 
laying in store of comfortable reflections for life, I 
set out, my dear sisters, on the 23rd in the evening, 
and made two stages to be once fairly on my way to 
a comfortable home. Yesterday I had my fourth 
attack of an honest regular ague, of which I am no 
more afraid than of a Miss’s anger with her fan. For 
what the deuce has an ague to do in my carcase, or 
with what can it fight; as in the last fourteen days 
not one grain of animal food has entered into my 
mouth. This is a sort of regimen which sets Madame 
la fievre at defiance, and I will so starve the lady on 
the one hand, and so bump her on the other, that 
before I reach Vienna, she and I will be an hundred 
leagnes asunder. 

“The Grand Turk behaved with great munificence 
towards each of the three mediating ministers, by 
giving to each of us at parting an order for thirty 
thousand piastres, on his treasury, besides clothing 
us again in handsome sable pelisses (the last of 
which is really of value), and monnting us on an 
Asiatic horse, with a prodigious fine caparison. What 
with the Imperial present, and the remains of the 
Tain, (or money allotted for daily subsistence,) a 
good round sum has been remitted by me to Cunstan- 
tinople; but there the Turkish coin, since its late 
debasement, is a drug which we shall find it hard to 
get off our hands, even at 25 per cent. discount, 
against any European place of exchange. No matter, 
my dear Anne, I have money enough. I did not go 
to Turkey with one avaricious idea about me; I cer- 
tainly bring back none. But I carry along with me 
the greatest of all satisfactions, the certainty of 
having acted my part like a gentleman, and an upright 
servant of the Crown; and to have helped essentially 
in the general pacification of Europe ; as the Russian 
peace is the genuine daughter (though I am afraid 
she will not prove the handsome daughter) of the 
peace of Sistovo. But enough of this; I hate boast- 
ing. 

“Stuart has not ailed one quarter of an hour; he 
is an affectionate lad, and has been of great service 
to me. Pray if any of his friends be within your 
reach, let them know how much I value him. I rest 
here this half day, to write to everybody; and to- 
morrow, Madame la fiévre being to make me (1 

* There seems to be something like a prophetic spirit in 


this b , for Bradshaw died suddenly, as was supposed, 
by topeny ated ” . ‘ 








type) her last visit, I shall make two stages before 
tle hour when she is used to come. I will receive 
hé in a Wallachian hut, underground (there being 
noother at Gogos) ; this will so disgust her, that I 
shdl hear no more of her. The next day I arrive in 
god time at Czernetz, and Trajan’s bridge; which 
last I will this time examine with my own eyes. 
The next day, Media, then Lugos, then Temeswaer, 
and from thence into Hungary, amongst civilized 
peope. 1 shall make my way to Vienna with every 
maxin of prudence, except the Latin adage, ‘ festina 
lenté, which I take to be illustrious nonsense; and 
made ‘or no man who has public and important occu- 
pation awaiting him. 

“T lope to be at Vienna on the 5th or 6th of Sep- 
tember, and consequently in full time to pay my 
court tc the Emperor, on his return from Prague, 
where le is to be crowned on the 6th, and the 
Empress on the 8th of September. There is a pretty 
circumstance attending the latter coronation, which 
is, that this Emperor's eldest daughter (whose state 
of healthdid not allow her to think of matrimony) 
being appointed Abbess of the Noble Chapter at 
Prague, has thereby the right, which she will cer- 
tainly exervise, of putting the crown on the head of 
her affectionate mother. That part of the ceremony 
is the only one I regret not to see. Basta! Don’t 
you think, my dear sisters, that for a man who is 
said to belabouring under a heavy ailment, I have 
written a great deal ? 

“So I have, my dear friends ; and I will overdo in 
nothing. Love to all cronies; I have not time to 
enumerate them. ‘Tell them all my affections grow 
stronger as I grow older: they will not believe you, 
but the thing is true! Be in no shape in pain about 
my journey. It is the best medicine forme. The 
weather is not inconveniently hot, and the roads are 
excellent, Adieu. God bless you, and all the spinster- 
ship. 

“You shall hear again from Buda. R. M. K. 

“P.8S.—Don't forget the message about Stuart.” 








THE GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Introductory Lectures, delivered at Queen's College, 
London. Parker. 

Tue natural and obvious utility—nay, necessity— 
for having well-instructed governesses, if you expect 
to have well-instructed families, needs no demonstra- 
tion. To befit them for their arduous and important 
duties is a great principle, and happy are we to see it 
evolved by this institution. The two effects which it 
is calculated to produce are almost of equal value, 
and equally to be desired by parents and guardians of 
the young. The first is the elevation of the character 
and solid self-esteem of the teacher, and the last is 
the incalculable benefit that must be derived by those 
entrusted to their care. Out of this improved state 
of things must also arise a third advantage—namely, 
the increase of consideration and respect which even 
the vulgar, vain, and purse-proud will feel themselves 
constrained to pay to persons of superior and publicly 
acknowledged attainments. In the Governesses’ In- 
stitution the Literary Gazette has from the first 
taken a warm interest, and it is a necessary conse- 
quence that it should highly appreciate this new step in 
the right direction. The education of females in and 
about London is one of the most fearful questions 
that can be propounded to the consideration of fathers 
and mothers of almost every rank, but assuredly from 
the rank of the highest to the rank of the humbler 
(we mean the least endowed with worldly means to 
spare) of the middle classes. This is an immense 
range; yet hitherto it has been left almost entirely to 
chance, And not from want of thought on the part 
of thousands most deeply and anxiously concerned ; 
but from the utter impossibility of guarding against 
evil by all the cares and sacrifices they could apply. 
At home, cheap, incompetent, and occasionally vicious 
instructors were employed. They had characters from 
their last places, and were recommended by the giddy 
for their price and accomplishments. At boarding- 





* Afterwards the highly distinguished Peninsular hero, 
Sir William Stuart. 





schools, the case was infinitely worse. At home, there 
would be a mother’s or experienced female relative’s 
eye to supervise the educational process, and num- 
bers were limited so far as to render this a good 
check. But at Genteel Establishments, however 
well conducted, and however little of the Drouet prin- 
ciple might prevail, no watchfulness of the principals 
could preserve a pupil from danger. In our solemn 
opinion, a young girl cannot be sent to one in twenty 
of such establishments without the risk of having 
her mind polluted and her future life affected. Sup 
pose the proprietors, with whom it is a matter of 
trade or business, to be the very types of discretion 
and kindly motherly feeling — they must delegate 
inspection and authority over a numerous body to 
subordinates. An accidental oversight in the choice 
of one of these will defeat the whole well-organised 
scheme of moral and intellectual tuition. But even 
granting to these two degrees—i.e., the money- 
speculating heads and the livelihood-seeking teachers, 
an unexceptionable character, one black sheep, mixed 
from some diseased flock with theirs, will suffice to 
ruin the whole. As far as remedy can go, therefore, 
(and we are unwilling to pursue the painful subject 
on which we have touched any farther, ) it is consola- 
tory to believe that measures have been adopted to 
teach the teachers and make them worthy of their 
most responsible office. 

The lectures in this volume being merely pre- 
liminary, we shall only remark that they are on 
useful purposes connected with education, and by in- 
dividuals who show that they are competent for the 
task they have undertaken. 








IRELAND. 

Ireland; The Political Tracts of Menenius. 2nd 
Edition. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: 
Ridgway. 

THESE Tracts were written during the past year. They 

are written with great spirit and ability, and are well 

entitled to be read as an accession to the intelligence 
respecting the country during the memorable period 
of crisis after crisis through which it has passed :— 

“TI am,” says the writer, “ no theorist, no political 
economist, no erudite historian, no profound anti- 
quary, no subtle logician, no sweeping cosmopolite. 
I am a plain man, whose business is with the present, 
in time and place. I want to be prosperous and 
happy, and to see those I belong to and live amongst 
prosperous and happy too. I want, therefore, to 
speak common sense, if I can, in a way to be intel- 
ligible to those I am interested for. 

“ But this is not the way in which the Irish people 
have been accustomed to be addressed of late years. 
Indeed it never was. There is a natural leaning in 
our minds towards the flowers of rhetoric, which dis- 
poses us to listen rather to magnificent declamation 
than to dry realities ; to take vivid illustrations for 
unanswerable proofs; and to judge of arguments 
rather by the colouring of imagination in which they 
may be dressed, than by the form and substance of 
truth by which they ought to be characterized. 

“Treland is fruitful, yet she is poor; she is popu- 
lous, yet she is idle; she is moral, yet she is crimi- 
nal; she is intelligent, yet she is uncivilized ;—such 
are the facts under which her councillors have to ad- 
vise her. Such is the case, to use the lawyer's phrase, 
‘briefed out’ to her advocates. 

“T am willing to assume that these advocates are 
disinterested. It makes no difference to me whether 
they are so or not. The facts remain the same in 
either case, 

“Again, it makes no difference to me what has 
happened in past ages. I am born into the world as 
it is now; 1 take it as I find it. My business is with 
existing people and things. Accordingly, I lave 
nothing to say to the old misgovernment of Ireland, 
either by itself or by England, any more than I have 
to do with the sin of Adam. Neither is it anything 
to me if the Union were carried by unrighteous oF 
unconstitutional means. That was our fathers’ busi- 
ness. If they did not prevent it, we cannot help it. 
We find Ireland afflicted with evils which may have 
arisen, in whole or in part, from English domination ; 
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and in a condition which may or may not have been 
induced by the Act of Union; but, however these 
things may be, we belong to to-day. We exist no- 
minally as a nation, but, in point of fact, as an inte- 
gral part of the British Empire ; incorporated into its 
very essence; governed by the same Sovereign 3 
represented, as its original component parts were, in 
the great Council of the Empire; and identified in 
every possible respect with its being and existence, 
Whatever our opinions may be on questions con- 
nected with these facts, the facts remain; we ARE a 
part of the British Empire, just as a branch, however 
originally produced, becomes, by process of grafting, 
a part of the tree, having support from the same stem, 
and deriving vitality from the same sap. 

*‘ No one attempts to deny this; but what we have 
been, on the one hand, what we ought to be, or might 
have been, on the other, are the only questions with 
politicians of the class of him whose ‘ game's up.’” 

Upon the much vexed question of Roman Catholics 
as jurymen, the writer is very stringent— 

“A Roman Catholic—I speak it with regret—is 
likewise, as such, unsafe as a juryman in political 
cases in times like these. I do not mean to assert— 
God forbid that 1 should—that the objection holds 
against every individual professing that religion. On 
the contrary, I believe that a vast majority of the 
more enlightened portion of Roman Catholics would 
repudiate with abhorrence the idea of taking an oath 
with a reservation. No; the disqualification lies 
here—that an oath is not necessarily binding—that 
the violation of an oath is not necessarily and irre- 
deemably perjury. The possibility of an excepted 
case, and of absolution, creates an uncertainty which 
leads a sheriff, who has to make up his panel of men 
‘ above suspicion, to avoid Roman Catholics where 
he can.” 

From these the sentiments of the author may be 
gathered, and we have quoted so much, simply to 
show that there are two sides of the argument in 
Ireland, though we very seldom meet with those on 
the side espoused by Menenius. 








SUMMARY. 
The Rest, dc. By the Rey. Claude Magnay. Cleaver. 
THE establishment of an inn in an innocent rural 
village corrupts the inhabitants, and leads to intem- 
perance, and rioting, and poaching, and punishment. 
A virtuous and judicious pastor of the Church of 
England gradually redeems the people committed to 
his charge, and innocency again reigns in the earthly 
paradise of Ross Cray. The dedication is rather a 
literary curiosity: we thought at first it was an 
enigma— 

“This little book, in which is inwoven, with the appear- 
ance of art, the character that was written at the prompting 
ef nature of a daughter and sister, once loved, and now 


lamented, is inscribed with great duty and affection, to her 
mother and mine.” 


The character of the Squire is that of what the 
world would truly call one of the kindest and best 
men in life; and his wife is not worse in her way: 
hut they want the leaven of being actuated by heavenly 
notives, and so are naught, and do mischief where 
they (in their easy nature) mefin to do good :— 

“ Henry Munre was a gay, good natured, careless 
fellow,—generous even to romance. He gave to 
every one that asked of him, and would have en- 
dared any inconvenience to do a kind action. ‘I'll 
go and ask the young Squire,’ was the never-failing 
resource, when any of the villagers was in a difficulty; 
‘Le’ll be sure to help me.’ Every one liked him; 
and he had a happy way of always avoiding quarrels. 
He had been a great favourite at College; very many 
sought his acquaintance; and few, when they had 
that, did not wish to be his friend.” 

But his companion and contrast, Mr. Mann :— 

“ Munro had not that strong principle of goodness 
thai Mann had. The one was as worldly as he 
could be, without being vicious; the other had always 
walked above the world. > = 


She, too, preferred the opinion of the world .o the 
unshaken principle of truth. Religion was 10t so 
much her guide as her companion; and she some- 
times walked so fast, that she left her far behind. In 
society she shone, for she was very accomplished ; 
and in the more retired paths of every-day Ife she 
was much beloved,—for her heart was so knd that 
she always tried to please, and her manners were so 
agreeable that she never failed.” 
The gist of this little volume seems to be, that 
there must be some doctrine and principle far above 
the golden rule, to enable such persons as are here 
described not only to do right, but to avoid the most 
serious errors, and do great injury to tlzir fellow- 
creatures, as Munro is represented to have done by 
consenting to the public beer shop being introduced 
into his Arcadian parish. 
The Science of Life, by a Physician. Kent and 
Richards. 
Is a curious mass of intelligence and seasible advice, 
applicable to every period and condition of life. That 
we say no more is simply to the fact, that though 
every topic is of interest to every body, there are some 
maxims and matters relating to the microcosm of 
human economies of a nature unfit for nerely curious 
or general reading. It is a little Aristotelian. 
Catalogue of Books published in the United Kingdom 
in 1848. Low. 
WE were going to say “‘ an exceedingly useful,” but 
we will say “an indispensable publication” for lite- 
rary people and book-buyers. It includes new 
editions and reprints, and readers will be astonished 
to find that so much has been produced during so 
dull and so much complained of a period. Whether 
done well or ill, we (like Dr. Abernethy and his book) 
would “read our Literary Gazette.” We wish there 
had been a summary at the end. 

The English Reader in Prose and Verse. 

By J.C. Steen. Cupar-Fife. 

Tars is a very well-judged collection; and, both for 
reading or recitation, a good volume to be put into 
youthful hands. ; 

A Dictionary of Shakspeare Quotations. By C. J. 
Walbrand. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
SHAKSPEARE can never be poured out in more forms 
than he is welcome. The alphabetic arrangement 
here is not good; for many a pithy passage com- 
mences with a common grammatical word: but, as 
we have said, the pages are, after all, all Shakspeare ; 
and you can dip nowhere without meeting a beauty 
and a lesson, and the order of the plays is almost 

a sufficient index. 

Prize Argument on the Currency, &c., éc. By John 
Gray. Edinburgh: Blacks. London: Longmans. 
WE have abstained from noticing this volume, not out 
of disrespect to many of the opinions of the author, 
but simply because the subject was too wide for us 
to treat gravely; and the wager of battle, alias the 
proclaimed prize of 105/. to anybody who could 
refute its contents, warned Us off. Not that we 
should dislike winning the guineas; but that we do 
not think we should have had achance. Nevertheless, 
and raillery apart, there is a great deal of Sterling in 

this strange book. 

Bentley’s Cabinet Library, No, IX. 
Gives us the first part of Robert Chambers’s [History 
of Scotland in a new edition, to which justly popular 
production the author has done more than justice by 
his careful revisal and improvements. 

Sketches in Natural History. Cox. 
Six numbers of Knight's monthly volume con- 
densing one subject. With its numerous illustra- 
tions, it is, inthis cheap and ready form, for youth and 
age, “‘ enough to know;” and more scientific treatises 
might not impart half the useful information. 
The Attributes of the Soul from the Cradle, &c. 


HIGHLAND SPORTING. 

A Tour in Sutherlandshire, éc. 
(Third Notice.] 

Or the salmon we have an interesting sketch to add to 
the extracts with which our preceding notice closed ; 
and also good accounts of the otters, (here very 
numerous,) which Mr. St. John does not reckon so 
destructive to them as is generally supposed— not 
nearly so much as the seal. At Scowrie he says :— 
‘Many, too, of the innumerable deep-looking lochs 
by the roadside have islands covered with birch and 
rank heather—the haunts of numbers of otters. There 
seems a great scarcity of birds of all kinds; which is 
accounted for by the number of marten and wild cats 
who live here, amongst the great and nearly in- 
accessible masses of rock, in the most perfectly un- 
disturbed security. Cuckoos, wheatears, and ring- 
ousels seemed to be almost the only feathered in- 
habitants, with an occasional pair of ravens or pere- 
grine falcons.” 
From Mr. Young, the well-known manager of the 
Duke of Sutherland’s fisheries, whose experiments on 
salmon and salmon fry have been so successful and il- 
lustrative of theirnature, the author reports asfollows— 
“Strange as it seems, it would certainly appear 
from his observations that a salmon may be kept for 
any length of time in a river without growing beyond 
the weight of two to four ounces, and he showed me 
specimens of salmon which, though of perfect form 
and condition, did not exceed that size; whereas had 
they been allowed to reach: the sea, they would at the 
same age have weighed from six to ten pounds each. 
The growth of salmon when in the sea is wonderful, 
it having been indisputably proved that a salmon has 
grown eleven pounds six ounces during the short 
period of five weeks and two days: the fish having 
been marked on its passage to the sea, was caught 
again in the same river when ascending, after an 
interval of that duration. 

“The destruction of salmon during their passage 
to, and residence in, the sea must be wonderful, and 
defies all calculation. Did all the fish, which de- 
scend as fry, return as salmon, the rivers would not 
hold them. ‘Their enemies are countless; every fish 
and every sea-fowl preys and fattens on them. At 
the mouths of rivers, and indeed at every shallow on 
their passage, thousands of gulls and other birds 
prey upon the fry, while trout and eels are feeding 
on them under water. As soon as they reach the 
sea too, fish of all kinds are ready to devour them, 

“ Mr. Young told me also that his young family of 
salmon fry which he hatched and kept confined in 
ponds connected with the river always become per- 
fectly tame, and the moment that he steps on the 
plank laid across the ponds for the purpose of feed- 
ing the fish from, they all flock round him ready to 
dart at the food he puts in. In some of the ponds 
le had put a number of small eels, which soon grew 
in size, and became as tame and familiar as the 
young salmon. As the cold weather came on, the 
eels all disappeared, and he supposed that they had 
managed to escape, led by their instinct to take refuge 
in some deeper pools. However, one fine spring day, 
when he had long ceased to think of his slimy pets, 
he happened to pass over one of the planks, when he 
was delighted to see them all issue out from under 
the stones asking for food, as if a day only, instead 
of many weeks, had passed since he last had fed 
them. Does not this most clearly prove thut eels lie 
dormant during cold weather ? 

“JT asked Mr. Young if he could explain why at 
the moutls of rivers, when angling, one always 
catches such a variety of trout—a variety which does 
not exist at some distance from the sea, each and 
every stream having its own peculiar species. His 
opinion, founded on practical experiment and long 





By Robert Pemberton. Saunders and Otley. 
Is a strange, puerile volume, transgressing grammar 
in a thousand instances, and yet well meaning, and 
with some hits at educational defects which may be 
rectified, and a glorious account of infant capabilities, 
in which we heartily join, and firmly believe there is 





“Mrs. Munro was an amiable woman; but, some- 
thing like her husband, without firmness of purpose: 





not a Pa nor Ma in Britain who will not accede and 


experience, coincided much with mine founded on 
mere casual and unscientific observation.” 

The pursuit of Eggs in the Highlands seems to be 
as closely and vigorously carried on as the pursuit 
of game. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the incessaut war waged against 
these noble birds, there are still some few eagles left 
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shooting, and where, in consequence, there are many 
keepers, they are quite extirpated. The shepherds 
seem too indolent to take much trouble about killing 
the old birds; though the mania for collecting birds’ 
eggs bids fair, I fear, to prevent any number of young 
eagles being hatched, as the eggs have become in 
such demand that they fetch taom a pound to five- 
and-twenty shillings each from the numerous col- 
lectors, who, by the by, are constantly imposed upon 
most grossly in their collections. 

“The most perfect arrangement of British eggs 
that I ever saw, afd one that is quite to be relied on 
for the identity of every egg, belongs to my friend, 
Mr. Hancock, of Newcastle; a gentleman who com- 
bines with the most indefatigable and zealous love of 
nature in all her forms, a refined taste and acute per- 
ception that no trick of the trade cau impose upon. 

“ Mr. Hancock’s collection comprises very nearly 
every British bird’s egg, and many varieties of each 
kind, which he has collected, from public-spirited 
Motives, at an incalculable outlay of time and ex- 
pense, aided by a perfect and intimate knowledge of 
every bird, both in its living state and habits and in 
its anatomical structure and formation. 

“ Notwithstanding, as I say, the prices given by 
London collectors, the sea eagle at any rate is tole- 
rably common on the northern coast and islands. 
From its habit of building principally on the most 
inaccessible rocks and cliffs of the sea-coast, its nest 
is more secure than that of the golden eagle, which, 
building farther inland, and frequently in more ac- 
cessible places, is liable to be killed, or to have its 
nest taken by shepherds, keepers, &c. 

“The eggs of these two eagles are very similar to 
each other; but the different specimens of each sort 
vary considerably in size end colour. I have seen 
golden eagles’ eggs of many different shades, from 
one of a pure white to one covered with light red 
spots: and the white-tailed eagle’s eggs vary in the 
same manner. The eggs of both have a fine strong 
character about them, which is difficult to under- 
stand without seeing the egg. The nests of both 
kinds are generally formed of sticks of an astonish. 
ing size, frequently as large in diameter as a man’s 
arm— these, too, brought from a considerable dis- 
tance ; sometimes it is impossible to say where they 
ean have procured-them. The white-tailed eagle 
does not hesitate to use the coarse sea-ware and 
tangle for her nest. They build not only in the 
steepest possible cliff, but generally take advantage 
of some overhanging shelf, which, concealing the 
nest from above, makes it doubly secure: occasion- 
ally, however, I have known a golden eagle build in 
a place where an expert climber could reach the nest 
without the aid of ropes. 

“ The remains of game of all kinds common in the 
mountains are found in great abundance about their 
nests when they have young; lambs, also, and near 
the deer forests, young red deer, are taken up to the 
nest. I cannot say whether they carry up the latter 
animals whole or not, but their remains always form 
part of the larder found at an eagle’s abode, if it is in 
a situation where deer abound.” 

Mr. St. John gives a list of 156 of the wild birds 
of this country, with brief notices of their peculiarities, 
(of value to the naturalist,) and observes in con- 
cluding,— 

“Many of the finer kinds both of land and water- 
birds certainly are becoming almost extinct, being 
hunted down by both gamekeepers and egg-dealers, 
the latter being frequently a set of mercenary and 
ignorant men, deceived themselves and deceiving 
others as to the kind of eggs which they offer for 
sale; and instead of furthering the knowledge of 
natural history, rendering it more obscure by passing 
off one egg for another, and having recourse to as 
many tricks as a horse-jockey in selling their speci- 
mens, which are often bought by people who have 
not the slightest knowledge of the natural history of 

the bird whose eggs they fancy that they are buying.” 

Our next extract relates to instincts, an ever fruit- 
fal and never tiring subject.* 





* We have an instance, just now, of sagacity in the dog, 
equal to that of the spaniel, who took his friend to the sur- 








“ Theinstinctive power possessed by so many ani- 
mals of inding their way back again, either to their 
accustomed home or to the place from which they 
had started, appears almost inexplicable, as in many 
instances it is certain that they cannot be guided by 
any sense analogous to those which we possess. 
Well-autlenticated instances of dogs and cats, and 
horses also, finding their way back from great dis- 
tances to ‘heir home, although the mode in which 
they have leen conveyed from it has deprived them 
of all assistince from their organs of sight, are so fre- 
quent as scarcely to excite attention; and yet how 
wonderful must be the intelligence which guides the 
animal ! 

“One of tie most unquestionable instances of a 
cat’s displaying this faculty which has come under 
my own immediate observation was that of a kitten 
about three parts grown, who certainly had never 
been in the habit of going ten yards from the house- 
door. Wishing to get rid of her, I sent her in a bag 
to a person who lived more than two miles from my 
own residence. Although the cat travelled over a 
road perfectly unknown to her, and in a bag, which 
entirely prevented her seeing anything, she was the 
next morning purring about as usual, and claiming 
attention in the kitchen, as if she had never left it. 

“Another curious instance of a cat’s travelling 
capabilities fell under my notice. By some means 
she discovered the place to which her kitten had been 
taken; more than a mile off; and every night the 
poor mother went to suckle her young one, return- 
ing, when the process was over, to perform the same 
service to another kitten left at home. In this in- 
stance the cat lived in a large town; through some 
of the streets of which, as well as a good mile of the 
outskirts, she had to take her nightly walk. Many 
a danger from boy and dog the poor animal must have 
gone through during her peregrinations; nothing, 
however, stopped her as long as the kitten required 
her maternal attention. Notwithstanding these ami- 
able traits in the feline character, I must condemn 
the cat as an animal who in general repays all the 
care and kindness of her master with but little 
strength of affection. Indeed her instincts seem to 
attach her only to the fireplace or loft in which she 
has been accustomed to live, and not tothe kind hand 
which feeds her. Some instances of love for their 
owners I have known; but, in comparison with that 
shown by dogs, they are rare and slight, although the 
domestic bringing up of, and kindness shown to, cats 
is often greater, and less mixed with the severe cor- 
rection often inflicted upon dogs. 

* * * * 

“ The power of the pigeon to alter the focal length 
of its eye must be very great, as it is able to see 
equally well an object at a distance of many miles 
and a minute seed not more than half an inch from 
the end of its bill. 2 * * 

“ The feet of ducks are peculiarly ill adapted for 
perching on trees; nevertheless the golden-eye duck 
generally breeds in hollow trees, not only in broken 
recesses of the trunk, easy of access, but even in 
situations where, after having entered at a narrow 
round aperture, she has to descend for nearly an 
arm’s length, almost perpendicularly to reach the 
nest, Through this same entrance also has she to 
take her young ones when hatched, before they can 
be launched on their natural element—water. 

“T could give numberless instances of birds and 
other animals performing actions and adopting habits 
which to all appearance must be most difficult and 
most unsuited to them; all these prove that we are 
not to judge of nature by any fixed and arbitrary 
rules, and still less should we attempt to bring all the 
countless anomalies of animal life into any system of 
probabilities of our own devising. The more we in- 
vestigate the capabilities of living animals of every 
description, the more our powers of belief extend. 
For my own part indeed, having devoted many happy 
years to wandering in the woods and fields at all 





geon’s (where his own accident had been successfully 
treated) to have his broken leg set ; but we should like to 
know the particulars a little better before we utter it.—Ep. 
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hours and at all seasons, I have seen so many strange 
and unaccountable things connected with animal life, 
that now nothing appears to me too wonderful to be 
believed.” 

A manufacturing “ instinct,” like some we have 
lately mentioned, may also be quoted here. 

“A good plaid is not always to be bought at a 
shop; and unless the wool be new and well spun, 
and the fabric tight and regular, it will disappoint the 
wearer. When I speak of new wool, I mean that the 
wool of which the plaid is made should be new. But 
in these days, when all manufacturing processes are 
cheap, and the demand for woollen goods enormous, 
great quantities of old and worn-ont clothes are 
ground, or rather ¢eased up again, with machinery in- 
vented for the purpose, and are rewove into new cloth 
and plaiding. ‘The worthlessness of all goods in 
which this renovated trash forms a considerable por- 
tion may easily be imagined.” 

But to resume more natural and grateful matters : 

“ The white-fronted geese remained in or near the 
same district, with only occasional absences, during 
the whole winter, and until the month of April ; their 
habits in this respect being very unlike those of the 
bean-geese, who in this region are never stationary 
for above a few days. The white-fronted goose is 
the handsomest species, both as to form and plumage, 
that we ever see in Scotland. The full-grown birds 
are distinctly and beautifully marked with black bands 
on the breast, and have a pure white spot on the 
front of their head. ‘They are of a compact, firm 
shape, and walk with great activity and lightness 
while feeding. Unlike the bean-goose, they fre- 
quently feed in pools and swamps where some 
favourite plant grows; and in situations which the 
sportsman can easily approach, sometimes close to 
furze or other cover. The other kinds of geese never 
by any chance commit themselves in the same 
manner, but always feed and rest in the most open 
situations, where it is almost impossible to approach 
them unseen, The white-fronted goose has much 
more the form and appearance of the common tame 
goose than the bean-goose. In this respect, as well 
as in the peculiar shape of the head and bill, it ex- 
actly resembles the grey lag. 

“A single very large wild swan appeared on the 
lakes on the 18th of October, and on the 20th he 
was joined by two more. The wild swans, on their 
first arrival, almost always fly into the bay from the 
south, coming in flocks of one hundred to two hun- 
dred together. The only way I can account for this, 
knowing that they must of necessity have wended 
their way from the north, is, by supposing that they 
first alight on some of the mountain lakes between 
Findhorn and Strathspey. A large flight of these 
noble birds, as they circle round the fresh-water lakes 
on their first arrival, is one of the most beautiful 
sights imaginable. There is, too, a wild harmony in 
their bugle-like cry, as they wheel round and round, 
now separating into small companies, as each family 
of five or six seems inclined to alight, aud now all 
joining again in a long undulating line, waiting for 
the word of command from some old leader, whose 
long acquaintance with the country and its dangers 
constitutes him a swan of note among the common 
herd. At last this leader makes up his mind to alight, 
and in a few moments the whole flock are gradually 
sinking down on the calm loch, After a brief mo- 
ment or two spent in looking round them, with 
straight and erect necks, they commence sipping the 
water, and turning their flexible necks into a thousant 
graceful curves and attitudes. They then break of 
into small companies, each apparently a separate 
family, and set to work, with seemingly a most e:- 
cellent appetite, on the water grasses and plants. I 
regret to say that the number of wild swans seems 0 
decrease every year. - * ti 

“The flesh of the wild swan, at least of those wi0 
feed inland, is perfectly free from all strong md 
unpleasant flavour, their food consisting almpst 
wholly of a kind of water-grass which has a bulbeus 
root. In these lochs there is a good supply of this 
plant, and the swans become very fat, so much se as 
to make it exceedingly difficult to preserve the skins, 
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the only part of them which I put to any use. When 
the feathers are picked out, there remains on the skin 
a great thickness of very beautiful snow-white down, 
which, when properly dressed by a London furrier, 
makes boas and other articles of ladies’ dress of un- 


rivalled beauty.” ; 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








AMERICA. 
Mackay's Western World. 
(Third Notice—Conclusion.] 
Wr resume Mr. Mackay’s journey to the West, where 
we left off a month ago, in the Train. ; 

A Celt (rejoicing in the name of Mackenzie, but of 
three native American generations in descent) whom 
our author met with in these parts, is the most enter- 
taining character in his store. We cannot make room 
for the whole dialogue which this pertinacious person 
inflicted upon his companion in the railway convey- 
ance} but here is a portion :— 

“‘ After a brief silence, he continued— 

«“¢]’m fond of Scotchmen,’ looking at the same 
time hard at me, to see what effect was produced by the 
announcement of so astounding a piece of patronage. 

«“ ¢ Indeed,’ I remarked, as unconcernedly as pos- 
sible; at which he seemed somewhat annoyed, for he 
looked as if he expected me to grasp his hand. 

“I'm a Scotchman myself,’ he added, fixing his 


' eye upon me again. 


“T was sorry to hear it, but looked unmoved, 
simply replying by the monosyllabic ejaculation, ‘ Ah.’ 

“Not exactly a Scotchman,’ he continued, cor- 
recting himself; ‘ for I was born in this country, and 
so were my father and grandfather before me.’ 

_ Then you have a longer line of American ances- 

tors than most of your fellow-countrymen can boast 
of,’ I observed. 

“ ¢ We don’t vally these things in this country,’ said 
he in reply; ‘it’s what's above ground, not what's 
under, that we think on. Been long in this country, 
stranger ?’ 

‘*<Some months.’ 

“*How much longer be you going to stay?’ he 
added. 

“That's more than I can tell,’ replied I, ‘the 
length of my stay depending on a variety of circum- 
stances.’ 

“© You couldn't mention them ?’ he inquired coolly, 
expectorating over his right shoulder, to the immi- 
nent danger of another passenger who had just 
emerged from the carriage, and who, by a jerk of his 
body, missed the filthy projectile. 

“© IfI were disposed to do so,’ said I, rather amused 
at his impudence, ‘we should be at Augusta long 
before I could detail them all.’ 

“Vm going further on,’ added he, as if to intimate 
that he would give me an opportunity of finishing my 
story on quitting Augusta. 

“* But I am not; and we are now but a few miles 
from it,’ I observed. 

““< May be you're on government business ?’ said 
he, endeavouring to extort by piecemeal that of which 
he was denied an ample narration. 

“*« May be I’m not,’ was all the satisfaction he had. 

“¢T don’t think you're in the commercial line,’ he 
continued, unabashed ; ‘ and you don’t look as if yon 
was travelling for pleasure neither.’ 

“<Tt's very singular,’ was my reply. 

“How long d’ye think you'll stay in this free 
country ?’ he asked, baffled in his cross-examination 
as to my object and pursuits. 

*¢* Until I'm tired of it,’ said I. 

“¢ When will that be ?’ he inquired. 

“ ¢ Perhaps not till I’m homesick,’ I replied. 

““«Thatll be very soon,’ said he; ‘for most Furo- 

eans get homesick mightily soon after comin’ here.’ 
“© You give but a poor account of your country, I 
yserved. 

“ © You're mistaken, stranger,’ he remarked, ‘I don't 
ean homesick.’ 
-©* You said homesick,’ rejoined I. 

“But 1 meant, sick of home,’ he added, in a tone 
oi geat emphasis ; ‘for they cau’'t be long in the 








midst of our free institootions without a gettin’ dead 
sick of their tyrannical governments.’ 

“© Tt depends a good deal upon their turn of mind, 
and a little upon their strength of stomach,’ I re- 
marked; for at that moment the tobacco-jaice was 
oozing rapidly from either corner of his mouth. He 
did not comprehend the allusion, and I judged it as 
well to leave him in the dark. 

“TI must do him the justice to say that, aving ex- 
hibited himself in the best possible manier as an 
interrogator, he became gratuitously communicative, 
informing me that his name was Mackenzie, that he 
was descended from one of the Highland colonists 
who had been transplanted to Georgia nore than a 
century ago; that his great grandfather had worn a 
kilt in the colony, (the mountaineers preserved their 
dress and manners for a number of years after their 
arrival ;) that a maiden aunt of his had died, on her 
passage out from Scotland some years since~—a great 
misfortune to herself, he admitted, bu: a blessing to 
him, as she left Lim a considerable sum of money, 
which enabled him to begin the world afresh, after 
having compounded a second time with his creditors ; 
that he had married, on prosperity returning to thim, 
and that in four years he lad had five children. Le 
was of course much interested in his own narrative, 
and as there was nothing in the landscape to deserve 
attention, I listened and was amused. He soon, 
however, took a more enlarged range, and detailed to 
me with great volubility his views as to the superior 
and illimitable capacities of the Celtic race. It was 
his profound belief, too, that what the Celts were to 
the rest of mankind, the Mackenzies were to the 
Celts. By some curious philological process which 
I could not all comprehend, he deduced all the Presi- 
dents of the Union, either directly or indirectly, from 
the clan. Madison was clearly a Mackenzie, as he 
proved by the analogy subsisting between the two 
names, perceptible after dropping several letters and 
putting others in their places. Nay more, he pro- 
ceeded to show that most of the great men of other 
countries and climes, if not exactly Mackenzies, 
appertuined to the race of superior intelligences which 
culminated in that clan. I asked him in what light 
in this respect he regarded Confucius and the Apostle 
Paul; to which he replied, that he was not sure as 
to their being Highlanders, but was certain that they 
were not Auglo-Saxons. With one reflection he was 
exceedingly gratified, viz. that as St. Paul had the 
gift of tongues, he must have spoken Gaelic—a fact 
which I ventured to question, on the ground of there 
being no proof of there having been any Highlanders 
at the time to preach to in Jerusalem. 

“*¢ There’s no proof that there were not,’ he ob- 
served, ‘ but there is of their having been settlers in 
the East at the time of the Patriarchs. We find,’ he 
continued, ‘that Abraham himself had dealings with 
them.’ 

“¢T was aware, I replied, ‘that the Grants had 
been discovered in Genesis, but beyond this I have 
never heard of any text which bears you out in your 
assertion.’ 

“Did not Abrauam purchase the field of Mach- 
pelah, or rather Macphelah, as it should have been 
rendered? he asked, in a tone which betokened his 
belief that he had caught me. 

“¢Truly, said I, ‘but that was not a person’s 
name, but that of the field.’ 

“Are you not aware, he asked, ‘that, even to 
this day, properties amongst the Highlanders take 
the name of their chiefs, and chiefs that of their 
properties? There is Maclean of Maclean, for in- 
stance.’ 

“© You mean, then,’ observed I, ‘ that he purchased 
the field of Mac Phelah of that ilk ?” 

“« Certainly,’ he replied, ‘and the Mac Phails of 
the present day are the descendants of the Mac 
Phelahs of old.’ 

“ He had great respect for the mechanical abilities 
of the Anglo-Saxons, but in his opinion they owed 
all their greatness to their having been guided by the 
Celtic mind. They had done little that the ‘ niggers’ 


couldn’t achieve if they were closely watched and 
kept at it; the chief difference, he thought, between 





the two being, that the one race was naturally indus. 
trious, and the other lazy. ’ 

“One of the most marked peculiarities of his 
mind was the hatred which he cherished to the British 
government. He could not say thatit had ever done 
him any individual mischief, but he seemed to deem 
it necessary, as an American and a republican, to hate 
all tyrannies in general, and that of Great Britain in 
particular.” 

Other fellow-passengers are almost as amusing, but 
we must pass them by, including a facetious judge, 
whose American dialect and views relieve the tedium 
of a villanous bad road, with upsets, on the way to 
Columbus. At New Orleans our countryman appears 
to have been deeply smitten with the fair sex :— 

“There are few towns on the surface of the globe 
possessing such a medley of population as New 
Orleans. There are five distinct bases to the mixed 
race that inhabits it—the Anglo-American, the 
French, the Spanish, the African, and the Indian. 
Not only is each of these to be found in it unmixed 
with any other, but they are all commingled, the one 
with the other, in a variety of ways and in inter- 
minable degrees. The bulk of the population, how- 
ever, at present consists of Anglo-Americans and 
French creoles ; the former having no blood in their 
veins but that of the Saxon, and the latter having in it 
a small admixture of the American and the Spanish, 
but none other. But the majority of the creole popu- 
lation are of pure l'rench extraction, natives of Loui- 
siana; a small proportion of them having in their 
veins the yet unadulterated blood of Castile, and still 
speaking the Spanish language; and the remainder, 
also a small proportion, being, as already said, a 
mixture of the French and Spanish blood. The 
African race does not preponderate in point of num- 
bers in New Orleans, but it constitutes not far from 
fifty per cent. of the entire population. Of these 
not more than one-sixth are free blacks, no less than 
two-fifths of the whole population of New Orleans 
being still held in bondage. The pure Indians are 
exceedingly few in number, as happily is also the 
mixéd breed between the Indian and the Negro, 
which forms so large and so degraded a proportion of 
the population of the Mexican confederacy. The 
mulatto, and the many shades which succeed, and 
also the mixed white and Indian race, are much more 
common, the latter being in smaller proportion, 
however, than the former. The race partly partaking 
of the blood of the aborigines is not a despised one 
in America: whilst that inheriting, in the smallest 
appreciable degree, the blood of the African is put 
universally under the ban of society. Unfortunately, 
even when colour ceases to designate the inheritor of 
negro blood, it leaves upon the features apparently 
ineradicable traces to betray it. Their antipathy is 
kept alive by the whites long after everything that 
may be considered repulsive in the negro has dis- 
appeared by successive infusions of white blood into 
his veins. Lovelier women than the quadroons, 
those removed in the fourth degree from the negro, 
are nowhere to be found. The exaggerations of the 
negro form are softened down in them into those 
graceful curves which give roundness and elegance 
to the shape; the woolly and crispy hairis superseded 
by a luxuriant growth of long, straight, and silken 
tresses; the eye is black, large, round, liquid, and 
languishing, whilst the huge flat features of the 
negro are modified into a contour embodying rather 
a voluptuous expression. The complexion is beau- 
tiful, and well befitting the sunny south, a slight 
shade underlying the transparent skin, whilst on the 
cheek a bright carnation intervenes between the two. 
Despite all their charms, however, they are a pro- 
scribed race, living only to minister to the sensualities 
of those who will not elevate them to an equality with 
themselves. It is astonishing to witness the degree 
to which they are seemingly reconciled to their feat. 
From their infancy they learn that there is but one, 
course of life before them, and as they reach maturer 
years they glide into it without either struggle or 
reluctance.” 

The gangs of desperate gamblers and, indeed 
assassins who infest this portion of the State are in- 
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consistent with the idea of civilization; but Mr. 
Mackay thinks they are diminishing in number and 
ferocity. 

Of old Kentuck we shall copy only one feature :— 

“The world has rung with the fame of Kentucky 
riflemen. Extraordinary feats have been attributed 
to them, some practicable, others of a very fabulous 
character. For instance, one may doubt, without 
being justly chargeable with too great a share of in- 
credulity, the exploit attributed to one of their ‘ crack 
shots,’ who, it is said, could throw up two potatoes 
in the air, and, waiting until he got them in a line, 
send a rifle ball through both of them. But waving 
all questions as to these extraordinary gifts, there is 
no doubt but that the Kentucky riflemen are first- 
rate shots. As I was anxious to witness some proofs 
of their excellence, my friend D-—— inquired of the 
landlord if there were then any matches going on in 
town. He directed us to a spot in the outskirts, 
where we were likely to see something of the kind, 
and thither we hied without loss of time. There had 
been several matches that morning, but they were 
over before we arrived on the ground. There was 
one, however, still going on, of rather a singular cha- 
racter, and which had already been nearly of a week’s 
standing. At a distance of from seventy-five to a 
hundred yards from where the parties stood, were two 
black cocks, pacing about in an enclosure which left 
them exposed on the side towards the competitors. 
At these two men were firing as fast as they could 
load, and, as it appeared to me, at random, as the 
cocks got off with impunity. On my observing to 
Mr. D that, although I was no ‘crack shot,’ 
I thought I could kill one of them at the first fire, he 
smiled, and directed my attention to their tails. One 
indeed had scarcely any tail left, unless two solitary 
feathers deserved the appellation. On closer inspec- 
tion, I found a white line drawn in chalk or paint on 
either side of the tail of each, close to the body of the 
bird, and each party taking a bird, the bet was to be 
won by him who first shot the tail off his, up to the 
line in question, and without inflicting the slightest 
wound upon its possessor. They were to fire as often 
as they pleased, during a certain hour each day, until 
the bet was decided. One of the competitors had 
been very successful, and had accomplished his object 
on the third day’s trial, with the exception of the two 
feathers already ailuded to, which, having had a wide 
gap created between them, seemed to baffle all his 
efforts to dislodge them. What the issue was I can- 
not say, for at the close of that day’s trial it remained 
undecided.” 

There could be no cock-tail after the cock-and-bull 
tale was finished; and in the course of such experi- 
ments we might expect some Cock- Lane ghost stories 
to be rife in Kentucky. 

At Niagara our guide gets into rhapsodies as strong 
as about the Quadroons, and in all his remarks on 
Canada exhibits his “ liberal” politics to as large an 
extent as his free-trade sentiments. 

But we have exceeded the length of the tether 
which we meant to apply to this production, and 
therefore we shall not return with the author into the 
States, but now only bid it go forth and prosper, as 
it merits; and wind up with a specimen of what may 
be done with two independent legislative bodies :— 

“Vermont, though a strong Whig State in its poli- 
tics, is one of the most Democratic of all the States 
in its polity. It tried for a time the experiment of a 
single chamber; and there cannot be a better argu- 
ment in favour of a double one than the fact, that 
this quiet, orderly, thrifty, decorous, and sober State 
soon found it advisable to resort to it. Whether it is 
the case now or not, Iam not able to say; but the 
time was when each township in the State was repre- 
sented in the Lower House. It so happened, that in 
one township there were then but three inhabitants, 
a father, his son, and a farm servant. To avoid the 
excitements consequent upon an election, they soon 
came to an arrangement to go time about to the 
legislature : the father first, to maintain the interests 
of property in possession; the son next, to see that 
expectancies were duly cared for; and then the ser- 
vant, to vindicate the rights of labour.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANTIQUARIAN DISPUTES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

S1n,—The last part of what is called the Shake- 
speare Sosiety’s “ Papers,” contains an anonymous 
criticism upon a recent publication by the Percy 
Society, Massinger’s newly-discovered play, “ Be- 
lieve as you List” (edited by Mr. Crofton Croker), 
which may fairly be construed into an attack by one 
society on the publications of the other. The criti- 
cism alluded to is merely signed by “A Member of 
both Societies;” and, as another member of both 
societies, perhaps I may be permitted to make a 
remark or two on the subject, in which I shall offer 
no opinion on the errors pointed out in Mr. Croker’s 
book. They sppear to be mere misprints. 

We are all aware that most of the gentlemen who 
kindly give the'r gratuitous labours to produce books 
for the member: of these Antiquarian Societies, such 
as Mr. Crofton Croker, Mr. Payne Collier, &c., have 
other occupatioxs, to them of much greater import- 
ance, and we have no right to expect from them that 
long and painful attention which we do expect from 
well-paid editors. There are few of the publications 
of any of these societies in which we might not point 
out greater errors than those laid to the charge of 
Mr. Croker. The publications of the Shakespeare 
Society are certainly not all remarkable for their 
accuracy. I will take hold of the first which offers 
itself to my hand, which happens to be Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s Extracts from the “ Accounts of the 
Revels at Court,” and I open it by chance at page 
43, where I find the word proptymakers, evidently a 
misprint for propertymakers, property being the old 
Stage technical term for dresses, &c. I take another, 
equally at haphazard, which is “ Armin’s Nest of 
Ninnies,” edited by Mr. Payne Collier, whose books, 
it may be observed by the way, are full of errors aris- 
ing, not so much from neglect, as from giving hasty 
opinions and conjectures. At p. 7 of the book just 
alluded to, we find the two following lines :— 

“ Knowne to many, loude of any, 
Cause his trust was truth.” ; 

One would imagine no great knowledge of old books 
was required to convince us that this was lov'de of 
any; but Mr. Collier explains it as meaning “ pro- 
bably allow’d of any, because he relied wpon truth in 
his jests!” Again, at p. 28, we have the words, 
“Found all this /evell coyle,” on which Mr. Collier 
remarks, * perhaps we ought to read, found all this 
lewd or wicked coil,” evidently not acquainted with 
the very common old expression level coil, which was 
the name of a rough game, and was thence used for 
any noisy riot. At p. 39, in the phrase, “ Buy any 
Jlawre, pasties,” we should of course read flawne, 
but Mr. Collier makes a remark on this misprint, and 
proposes to read prawnes/ I will only instance one 
other passage from the same book. After some verses, 
we find the following in prose,—‘“ The world, ready to 
disgorge at so homely a present, askt if it were pos- 
sible such breathde hers to commaunde?” It is 
probable that this ought io be, “ such breathde vers 
to commende ;” but we certainly cannot accept the 
explanation given by Mr. Collier, “The meaning 
seems to be that the world inquires if it were possible 
that such persons as Jack Oates breathed hers to com- 
mand, or at her command”! This seems to me to be 
unintelligible nonsense, and it can only be attributed, 
like so many other slips of this kind, to the haste 
with which the book must have been carried through 
the press, and to business of a more pressing charac- 
ter, which took off the learned editor’s attention, 

It is true that, when once published, works like 
these are at the mercy of such weekly or monthly 
journals as make it their profession to deal in severe 
criticism; and if the errors are there picked out and 
commented upon, the editors have no absolute right 
to complain, however we may look upon it as ill- 
natured. But if the Council of the Perey Society 
authorized the publication, with the Society's funds, 
of a sort of a periodical, in which one of its members 
was allowed, under the shelter of anonymous signa- 
ture, to publish such a criticism on Mr. Collier's book, 





for instance, I am sure not only that gentleman, but 
the members of the Shakspeare Society in general, 
would look upon it as a very improper proceeding. 

I confess that I was one of those members of 
the Society who, from the first, disapproved of the 
“Papers,” as likely to be a mere channel for bringing 
before the public much crude criticism. Such societies 
should keep to their original and real object, the 
publication of old literary or historical monuments, 
They might, as they unfortunately do, too often print 
books that are worthless; but, on the whole, there 
can be no doubt their effect has been very beneficial, 
But if they set up as authorized critics upon one 
another's labours, they will soon become public 
nuisances in literature, instead of benefits.—I1 have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

ANOTHER MEMBER OF BOTH SOCIETIES. 


London, March 18, 1849. - 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—In reply to the communication from J, O. H., 
JT extract the following from Todd’s Milton, vol. iii, 
page 349 :— 

“ Hence loathed Melancholy ! 

Of Cerberus, and blackest midnight born.” 

“Erebus, not Cerberus, was the legitimate hus- 
band of Night. Milton was too universal a scholar 
to be unacquainted with this mythology. 

‘ But as Melancholy is here the creature of Milton's 
imagination, he had a right to give her what parent- 
age he pleased, and to marry Night, the natural 
mother of Melancholy, to any ideal husband that 
would but serve to heighten the allegory.” 

Then follow some quotations, &c., to illustrate this. 

Green Hill, 19th March. W. a, P. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

March 16th.—Professor Cowper, “ On the Mechanism 
of Telescopes,” ably advocated the adoption of 
engineering ideas in the construction of large tele- 
scopes; the abandonment of the system of tracing, 
and the introduction of the solid style. He pointed 
out the defects of the present arrangements, and the 
improvements in stability, &c., wherever engineering 
principles were carried out, and suggested the employ- 
ment of a large double cone. The azimuth and alti- 
tude instrument at Greenwich, Lassell’s equatorial, 
&e., were given as examples of the adoption of 
engineering ideas; also Nasmyth’s reflector, placed 
on a horizontal circle revolving like a railway turn- 
table, on which also the observers are, and covered 
in, the image, by the mirror arrangement, being re- 
flected back again to the axis. Nasmyth’s reflector 
was described to be exceedingly ingenious; that it 
could not well be otherwise, the pneumatic mirror, 
the steam hammer, &c., were sufficient guarantees, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
March 13th.—Mr. Field, President, in the chair. Read: 
“A description of the Camden Station of the London 
and North Western Railway, by Mr. R. B. Dockray. In 
the first design of the railway, in 1833, this station 
was intended for the sole terminus of the line, and 
after much discussion, thirty acres of ground were 
purchased, although that quantity was considered pre 
posterously large. A very short time demonstrate: 
the necessity for the establishment of the Eusto: 
Station solely for passengers: and fourteen acre 
were there secured, and ultimately covered wit 
buildings. The whole station at Camden was the 
devoted to goods and cattle; and, although in tk 
original design great care was taken to anticipate ti? 
wants of the traffic, yet such has been the rapid &- 
velopment of the railway system, that imthe spaceof 
ten years it has proved necessary to sweep away il- 
most every vestige of the original constructions, avd 
entirely to remodel the station. ‘The results of all 
these changes were shown in detail in the paper and 
the illustrating drawings. The circular engine- house, 
one hundred and sixty feet diameter, to contain 
twenty-four engines and tender, with a central turn- 
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table, forty-one feet in diameter, and an iron roof, was 
excellently described; as were also the other ongine- 
houses, stores, warehouses, sheds, &c., with their ap- 
purtenances ; and among the external works, the new 
wrought-iron bridge, at Chalk Farm, on Mr. R. 
Stephenson’s box-girder principle, and the wooden 
lattice bridge, over the Regent's Canal. The 
supply of water for the locomotive engines was 
then treated of at some length. The only water that 
could originally be used, was taken from wells at 
Tring and at Watford; an attempt was, however, 
made to obtain a supply at Camden Station, first from 
the Regent’s Canal, and then by sinking a well down 
one hundred and forty-five feet into the chalk, or to 
a total depth of three hundred feet below Trinity 
high-water mark. The water from the sand stratum 
was excluded, and although only that from the chalk 
was pumped up, which ought to have possessed the 
same qualities as the water at Tring and Watford, de- 
rived also from the chalk, yet it was found to cause 
the locomotive to “prime,” or flush water through 
the cylinders, with the steam, to such an extent as 
to seriously impede the progress of the trains. This 
was shown, by analysis, to arise from the excess of 
carbonate of soda contained in this well water, which 
there was an entire absence of in the waters of the 
wells at Tring and at Watford. The well, therefore, 
became useless for the engines, but the water was so 
excellent for household and other purposes, that it 
has been employed for the general uses of the Station, 
and for the hotels and houses belonging to the Com- 
pany. Some idea of the extent of the Station was 
given by the statement, that the length of single line 
of railway, exclusive of the main lines, exceeded 
twelve miles. ‘I'here were one hundred and twelve 
sets of points, one hundred and ninety-six turn-plates, 
and one hundred and ten cranes, varying in power 
from one ton and a half to twenty tons, The area of 
goods’ sheds was upwards of one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand superficial feet, and that of the platforms 
was thirty thousand feet. The annual consumption 
of gas exceeded six millions of cubic feet. The dis- 
cussion that ensned, turned chiefly on the causes of 
the excess of alkalinity in the water at that spot, and 
it was suggested, that it might be owing to the rapid 
filtration of surface water through a crevice in the 
chalk upon which that well had been sunk; and asa 
cure for the “ priming,” it was suggested to try a 
minute quantity of sulphuric acid to neutralize the 
alkali. There appeared, however, to be a question 
whether the water from the green sand was really 
completely excluded. 


DOLOMITE. 
M. A. Favre’s observations in the Tyrol have led 
him to suppose that the dolomitic masses were primi- 
tively in the calcareous state, and that their transfor- 
mation into dolomite was due to a sea containing 
chloride of magnesium, acting at a high temperature, 
and under a pressure of from ten to twelve atmo- 
spheres. He finds that these three conditions could 
have been united in the Tyrol. 

PELOPIUM. 
Tars new metal, discovered by M. Rose in- the 
tantalite of Baviére, has been again found by M. 
Damour in a variety of tantalite in the neighbourhood 
of Limoges. The external characters, as well as 
analysis, identify the pelopium of Limoges with that 
of Baviere. The distinctive title of baiérine has been 
given to the former. 





CAMPHORIC ACID. 

THE experiments of M. Bouchardat on the optic 
properties of camphoric acid show its rotatory power 
to be -+- 38.9875 to the right. This power decreased 
on saturating the acid with an alkali. It was restored 
by adding an excess of strong acid. For a long time, 
only one acid, the tartaric, was known to possess 
rotatory power; but the singular variability observed 
in the dispersions which it produced on the planes 
of polarization of the luminous rays, rendered it 
almost useless for research. The high price of 
amygdalic acid was ae great obstacle to the application 





that could be made of its rotatory power, which was 
also proved by M. Bouchardat. And the two acids 
with rototary power, which M. Pasteur obtained from 
paratartaric acid, have been hitherto isolated only in 
very small quantities. To these is now added cam- 
phorie acid, much more available; and the campho. 
vinie and camphometylic acids, o which it gives birth, 
will still more extend the field of its applications. 


A NEW GANNAL PROCESS. 

To hasten the dissolution of, instead of preserving, 
the corpse is the object of the new Gannal process. 
M. Gannal forcibly describes the dangers of infection 
which result from the proximity of burial grounds in 
large cities, and says that he has found a series of 
substances which regulate and hasten the decompo- 
sition of the animal matter, take up the constituent 
elements, and prevent the formation of deleterious 
gases; so that, at the end of a single year, there 
remains nothing but the calcareous phosphate of the 
bones. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Macaulay was installed as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University on Wednesday. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
March lith,—Professor Wilson in the Chair. A 
letter was read from Mr. P. F. Johnston, announc- 
ing the decease of his father, the Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, one of the original founders of 
the Society, and for many years a Vice-President. 
On the motion of Sir George Staunton, resolutions 
were recorded, expressive of the society’s regret at 
the loss sustained by the death of so valuable an 
associate. The secretary read a memoir of Maulavi 
Ismail Hajji, a celebrated Mahommedan reformer, 
and author of a work well known to Orientalists, on 
the religion of the Prophet. The memoir was written 
in English by Mir Shahamet Ali, a native of India, 
who is now in this country. Ismail, the subject of 
this memoir, was born at a village near Delhi, in 
1781 a.p.; and was descended from a family held in 
high respect in that city. He was brought up under 
the care of his uncle, Abd-ul-Kadir, and received a 
good education. ‘The young Ismail was a youth of 
good parts; he became very learned, and obtained 
much celebrity in Delhi. From the outset of his 
career he was earnestly devoted to the task of puri- 
fying his religion from the idolatrous practices which 
had crept in among the Moslims of India; and with 
this view he wrote the treatise above alluded to, called 
the “ Sirat ul Mastakim; or, True Path.” In 1819, 
the celebrated reformer Syud Ahmad, arrived at 
Delhi, where he produced a great sensation by his 
preaching; and he soon numbered Maulavi Ismail 
among his followers. They became fast friends; and 
in the next year they departed together on the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and passing by way of Calcutta, made 
several thousand proselytes in that city. They sub- 
sequently proceeded to Constantinople, where they 
gained many disciples, and collected about nine 
lacs of rupees (90,000/.) in presents. After six 
years of travel in Arabia and Turkey, they returned 


to Delhi, where they immediately began to 
labour for the reformation of Mahommedan- 
ism. Travelling through India they preached 


the Jihad, or religious war; and such was their 
influence, that the larger portion of the Mahom- 
medan population pressed in overwhelming crowds 
to their preachings and disputations with their op- 
ponents, and regularly adopted their opinions. In 
consequence of these reforms, the Soonni Mahom- 
medans of India are now divided into two classes,— 
the Wahabis, or reformers, so called from Wahab, 
the celebrated reformer of Arabia, and the Mushriks, 
or followers of the old system, so called from their 
associating other objects with the worship of God. 
The two reformers proceeded, in 1828, to Peshawar, 
whither they were followed secretly by many thou- 
sands of adherents, with the intention of making a 
religious war upon the Sikls. Many Afghans joined 
their party; and Yar Mahomed Khan, chief of 





Peshawar, alarmed at the growing influence of Syud 
Ahmad, attempted to poison him, which so exaspe- 
rated his followers, that they fought a battle, in 
which Yar {Mahomed was killed, and his troops 
defeated. Peshawar itself was saved for the time by 
the presence of General Ventura at the head of a 
Sikh force; but on his departure the authority of 
the Syud was recognised, and coins struck in his 
name. Here he attempted to make innovations upon 
old Afghan usages, in consequence of which the 
Afghans threw off his authority, and compelled him, 
with his chief followers, to fly for refuge to the 
mountains of Dhumtour. In 1831, a Sikh force, 
commanded by Shir Sing, afterwards ruler of the 
Punjab, met the Syud and his followers; and an 
action ensued in which the Syud himself, Maulavi 
Ismail, and many others were slain. Thus died two 
men who, for some years, caused great excitement in 
India, and whose power was so alarming, that 
Runjit Sing is said to have made large offers to 
induce them to desist from their religious warfare. 
The doctrines which they preached are still main- 
tained by vast numbers of Mahommedans in India; 
and their memories are held in the highest respect 
and veneration. The writer of the Memoir of 
Maulavi Ismail has presented to the Society a 
translation of the Sirat ul Mustakim, in English, 
made by himself, which will probably be printed in 
the Society's Journal. 





SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

March 13th.—Dr. Lee in the chair. The Chairman 
exhibited specimens of insects, including the Necrolia 
mummiarum and Dermesteo poilinatus, found by Mr. 
Pettigrew in mummies lately opened by that gentle- 
man. Mr. David Roberts, R.A., gave an interesting 
verbal account of his journey from Egypt by the 
Gulf of Akabah and Mount Sinai to Petra, and thence 
by Hebron to Jerusalem; as also from the Holy 
City by Nablouse to Nazareth and Baalbek, and along 
the coast of Syria, This communication was illus- 
trated by drawings made on the spot of the scenery, 
and of the monuments and sites visited on the way. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Sir Joun Boireav in the chair. Tracings of the 
curious frescos in Broughton Church were exhibited. 
The tenure by which the manor of Broughton was 
held, by shaking a gad-whip over the head of the 
clergyman in church on Palm Sunday, was again 
brought forward, and several singularities connected 
with church bells were described. The chairman 
exhibited a beautiful small Roman head found by 
him in Norfolk, and the veritable sword of the famous 
Bayard. Rubbings of various crosses, sketches of 
church windows, and a figure of St. Cecilia, of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, formed the rest of the 
attractions of the meeting, but do not seem to demand 
any particular detail. 
INDIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 

THE proceedings of the last meeting of the Arche- 
ological Society of Delhi, of which we have received 
the Report, intimate that a resolution to the following 
effect has been adopted by the members :— 

“ That a recommendation be submitted to the Go- 
vernment of India, to add to the survey of the district 
of Delhi about to be instituted, a Commission, to con- 
sist of a competent Archeologist, and a Draftsman of 
acknowledged acquirements, to examine the whole of 
the ancient buildings, sites, inscriptions, &c., at pre- 
sent in existence in the Southern Pergunnah of 
Delhi; and that, if the results of the labours of the 
Commission be such as to warrant their extension, 
other parts of the Upper Provinces be examined in a 
similar manner. And that his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, North Western Provinces, Patron of the 
Society, be solicited to afford the application such 
support as he may consider it to deserve.” 

The town of Delhi, and the districts of which it is 
the capital, have been in the possession of the British 
Government, as administered by the East India Com- 
pany; and yet, with the exception of some researches 
of Mr. Walter Ewer, regarding the Kootub Meenar, 
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recorded in the fourteenth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, a general, but very superficial, description 
of Delhi by Colonel (then Capt.) Francklin, an in- 
correct account of the same Meenar by Lieut. Blunt 
(in 1792), the minute labours bestowed by the illus- 
trious James Prinsep on the decyphering of the Palee 
inscription on the stone pillar standing in the ruins 
of Feeroz Shah's palace, and one or two minor la- 
bours in this vast field of antiquarian riches, little 
has been done towards elucidating, by a careful, 
patient, and comparative examination of the an- 
cient remains around, the literature and history of 
the people who inhabited, or conquered this country, 
before we became its rulers, or towards ascertaining 
the progress which they had made in the fine arts, 
and which progress those remains are so materially 
calculated to illustrate. Thus Delhi, that should 
have been the first to attract attention, has remained 
almost a blank, and the exquisite and singular speci- 
mens of its architecture, its several Hindoo and nume- 
rous Mahomedan monuments, its inscriptions, &c., 
are all but unknown, in the antiquarian sense of the 
word, though they have for many years been objects of 
wonder to the traveller in search of the curious; but 
even he can only see and admire them frequently 
without knowing what they really are. It is still a 
matter of dispute with some even at Delhi, and with 
contemporary writers, whether the Kootub Meenah is 
a Mahomedan or Hindoo structure; the sites of the 
fourteen or fifteen towns of Delhi, Seeree, Kelokeree, 
Jehanpunnah, Feerozabad,Toglukabad, Mahomdabad, 
&e. &c., that have followed each other in such rapid 
succession, are, with one or two exceptions, almost 
wholly unexplored; the numerous tombs of the great 
men who figured in the annals of by-gone years, are 
seen without our knowing precisely whose memory 
they are really intended to commemorate; and the 
splendid works, planned to fertilize the surrounding 
country, and defend its salient points, are as a sealed 
book, merely because we have not taken the trouble 
to open it, as we might have done long since. The 
consciousness of these undeniable facts mainly Jed 
to the formation of the Archeological Society of 
Delhi; that society has been but a very short time 
in existence as a body, and though the members have 
done something, it cannot well be denied they might 
have done considerably more; but the field is really 
so large, so extensive, so varied, and, above all, so 
new, at least in the sense we mean, that the limited 
exertions of a small society like this cannot, and 
never will, suffice to accomplish all that is actually 
required in this vast scene of inquiry. Of the things 
that most urgently need doing some are of that mag- 
nitude, cost and difficulty, that, unless they be under- 
taken by the Government, and at the public expense, 
there is but little chance of their being done at all. 
We have already deeply to lament in the past arche- 
ological history of India, the irretrievable loss of 
many objects of very great antiquarian interest, that 
have been allowed to perish entirely, or to deteriorate 
so much as to be hardly available for the purposes of 
the minute researches now proposed. We may here 
take the opportunity of alluding in particular to those 
splendid architectural remains around the Kootub 
Meenar, which, had they formerly received that 
attention they were so justly entitled to, would not 
now be in a state verging on absolute ruin, and of 
adding that, if nothing be done to preserve at least 
the memory of those that still exist, they too will dis- 
appear from the scene of their grandeur, without a 
record of their existence, beyond the passing, and 
very frequently fanciful, sketches that the curiosity 
or admiration of travellers have induced them to 
commit hastily to paper. Other important architec- 
tural monuments have also been allowed to decay, 
and no useful record of them has been kept; while 
many valuable works of art have been broken up for 
the materials of. which they were composed, (we 
allude particularly to what we cannot but call the 
barbarisms of the utilitarian Lord W. Bentinck, at 
Agra,) and coins and other articles of gold and silver 
that might, if preserved, have proved of inestimable 
value, have been thrown into the melting pot, un- 
noticed and undescribed. Of the manuscript records 








of bygone days, too, how many have been irretrievably 
lost, for the want of that care in their collection and 
preservation that should have been a distinguishing 
mark of the assumption of the rule of this country 
by a highly civilized people like the British. We 
might further, while on this interesting subject, draw 
the attention of our readers to other matters, and, by 
ascending from the immediate objects of the Society 
respecting the neighbourhood of Delhi, generalise 
regarding the antiquities in the fertile field of investi- 
gation afforded by this country at large, which we 
may hereafter be called upon to consider the cradle 
of, at least, Eastern civilization. We may be per- 
mitted to say even here, and, in doing so, to use the 
sentiments of a distinguished archeologist of the 
present day, as expressed in a recent number of the 
journal of the Asiatic Society, surrounded as we are 
by attractive Mahomedan remains, and some Hindoo 
works of celebrity, of India generally, that the fact 
that Buddhism continued to flourish throughout India 
for many successive centuries is to be ascertained 
almost entirely from monuments, buildings, coins, and 
inscriptions; all point to Buddhistical ascendancy 
until very near the time of the attacks of the Mussul- 
mans under Mahmood Ghuznavee. In corroboration 
of this view we have the direct testimony of several 
Chinese pilgrims, and the explicit statements of the 
Kashmeereean History, while, true, though strange, to 
say, in none of the Hindu books is there any allusion 
to Buddhism. The Institutes of Manoo, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, and the fabulous Puranas, are all 
as silent regarding Buddhism, as if that religion had 
never flourished in India. We may truly observe of 
Buddhist monuments all over India, as we have of 
Mahomedan and Hindoo ruins in our immediate 
neighbourhood, that the remnants of architecture 
and sculpture are daily deteriorating, and that inscrip- 
tions are being rapidly lost or effaced; the sooner, 
therefore, that steps are taken for their preservation, 
the more numerous, and consequently the more 
interesting will these remains be found. A few years’ 
delay might rob us of the mo&St valuable of such 
memorials of bygone ages. 

The known liberality of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, and the fact that the Madras Government 
have, under their orders, deputed a qualified officer to 
examine the Cave Temples of the Dekkan, induce a 
hope that the supreme government will not receive 
with indifference the appeal the society have resolved 
to make. te 

THE OGHAM CHARACTER. 
{From a Paper by Professor Graves, laid before the Royal 
Irish Academy.] 

“ THE inscriptions in the Ogham character, as they 
stood originally, were, with few exceptions, read from 
left to right. Beginning from the lower part of the 
stone, on which they were engraved, though not at 
the very extremity of it, they run upwards, and the 
line of characters is frequently carried on over the 
top of the stone, and then down along another of its 
faces or angles. Some of the names on the stones 
are actually Latin. For instance, a stone figured in 
the Proceedings of the Academy, vol. ii., p. 516, fig. 3, 
bears the name Saairrari. A French bishop of the 
same name lived in the middle of the sixth century. 
Another stone, found in the barony of Corkaguiny, 
in the county of Kerry, has the name Marranz in- 
scribed upon it. In general the names appearing on 
the stones are such as commonly occur in early Trish 
church history, sometimes, however, slightly modified 
in the attempt to give them a Latin form. A finely 
preserved stone at Emlagh East, near Dingle, pre- 
sents the: name Brusccos, which belonged to an 
ecclesiastic contemporary with Saint Patrick. 

* Another, found at Ballyneesteenig, bears that of 
Moinuna, a distinguished disciple of St. Brendan. 
Many.are marked with crosses of an ancient form. 

“ The conclusion to which Mr. Graves has arrived, 
as regards the age of the Ogham writing, is, that it 
does not belong to the period antecedent to the in- 
troduction of the Latin language and Christianity 
into Ireland: in short, that it is an invention of the 
early monkish period. 





“ That the alphabet is not a very ancient one is 
sufficiently manifested by the arrangement of the 
letters. 2 

“ The five vowels, a, 0, u, e, i, are formed into a 
group arranged in that order; thus manifesting the 
art of the grammarian in distinguishing vowels from 
consonants, and again, in dividing the vowels into 
the two classes of broad and slender. It may be 
added that the steganographic character of the Ogham 
presupposes the existence of an older alphabet of the 
ordinary kind. 

‘A comparison of the Ogham alphabet with thie 
Persepolitan and Pheenician alphabets, manifests that 
the pretended relationship between it and them has 
no existence. | 

“The single fact of the Ogham inscriptions in- 
dicating an acquaintance with the Latin language 
might be considered sufficient proof that they are not 
remnants of a Pagan civilization anterior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Ireland. For, whatever 
may have been asserted with respect to the influence 
exercised by Pheenician merchants or colonists upon 
the religion, learning, and arts of Ireland, it has 
never been pretended by writers on our antiquities 
that there existed here, in the remote Pagan times, 
any active element of civilization derived from 
Roman sources. But, in addition to this use of the 
Latin language in Ogham inscriptions, there are 
other circumstances relating to them which manifest 
their connexion with Christian times and usages, A 
considerable number of the Ogham monuments bear 
crosses of different forms. In order to get rid of the 
obvious inference which this fact suggests, some of 
the antiquaries who maintain the Pagan origin of the 
Ogham character, have boldly pronounced the sup- 
posed crosses to be Pagan symbols. Others have 
conjectured that the crosses were inscribed at a com- 
paratively recent period on Pagan monumeuts pre- 
viously erected. In reply to the former assertion, 
which is unsupported by anything like proof, it is 
enough to state that the crosses are undoubtedly 
Christian, being perfectly similar in form to those 
occurring on early Christian monuments in this 
country and elsewhere. The latter hypothesis fails 
to account for the presence of the cross on the stone 
of Marianus above mentioned, that name being 
decidedly Christian. Moreover, there seem to be 
not the slightest grounds for doubting that the 
crosses on many of the stones are of the same date 
as the inscriptions which they bear. If it be asked 
why these monuments do not all bear the sign of the 
cross, supposing that they all belong to the Christian 
time, it is answered that some of them, for what we 
know, may have been the monuments of Pagans, 
seeing that Paganism survived in Ireland for cen- 
turies after the coming of St. Patrick. But it seems 
much more probable that they are the sepulchral 
monuments of Christians, on which the cross was 
not placed, either for special reasons, having refer- 
ence to the individuals, or because it was not thie 
custom of the time or place. There are similar 
pillar-stones in Cornwall and Wales, undoubtedly 
Christian monuments, on which the cross is wanting. 

“Another significant fact in counexion with the 
use of the cross on Ogham monuments is their 
general occurrence in localities where there yet 
remain traces of ancient ecclesiastical or monastic 
institutions. Thus, not to mention instances where 
Ogham monuments are found in the burial grounds 
attached to existing churches, the site of a group of 
Ogham stones, on the shore of Smerwick harbour, 
still retains the name of a church, Kilvickillan. So, 
again the remarkable cave at Dunloe, which contains 
several inscribed stones, has in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood a ‘holy well? named Toberchrist. Both 
these places have been hastily presumed to be Pagan 
cemeteries. 

“ Tt appears scarcely accidental that in four in- 
stances groups of Ogham stones, seven in number, 
should have been discovered together. It is not im- 
probable that these were the grave-stones of monks, 
whom we know to have been in the habit of living 
together in companies of seven. 

“ The chief objection raised by those who assert 
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the Pagan character of the Ogham monuments, rests 
on the discovery of so many of them in the interior 
of raths. That this objection should have any weight 
it must be assumed that the rath was a strutture con- 
fined to the Pagan times, and employed by Pagans 
only. So far, however, is this from being true, that 
we have on record abundant proofs that rath-building 
was in use amongst the Christian inhabitants of 
Ireland from the time of St. Patrick down to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Churches were 
built in raths, and raths round churches, no doubt 
for the purpose of securing protection for the persons 
and property of ecclesiastical establishments in un- 
settled times.” 





Interesting MSS.—Among a considerable number 
of lots which may truly be so characterized, Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson last Saturday sold the following, 
at the prices annexed :— 


“Account of Necessaries furnished to the Wardrobe of 
Edward L., in the 6th year of his reign (A. D. 1277). £9 9s. 
A very early and curious Document. Amongst the entries 
is one for painting the house in the Park of Windsor, £10; 
and another for the expenses of Queen Eleanor in her ac- 
couchment, £30, ete. 

“ Household Roll of Edward 1. £9 9s. 

“Inventory and Valuation of the Goods and Chattels of 
John de Sandon, Bishop of Winchester, made the Feast of 
All Souls, anno 13 Ed. I. (A. p. 1284) being the day of the 
death of the said Prelate. £7 7s. 

** Gascon Wardrobe Account of imprests for various years 
to the 35th of Ed. L. (A. p. 1306), kept by John de Sandale, 
containing the expenses of the Army of the King, during 
the War in Gascony, also containing entries charged upon 
the Account of the Great Wardrobe, particularly relating 
to the expenses of Queen Margaret, and her journey into 
various parts of France. £12 5s. 

“ Wardrobe Account of Necessaries furnished to King Ed- 
ward I. his Queen and Family, for one year, the 6th and 7th 
of his reign (A. D. 1277-78) £15. ‘ Summa totalisistius Rotuli. 
Mmmpcccxxxvijli. xs. xjdob.’ This very early Historical 
record abounds with entries replete with interest to the His- 
torian and the Antiquary. Amongst other matters may be 
mentioned the expenses consequent upon the treaty for the 
intended marriage of the Princess Margaret, commonly 
called the Maid of Norway, with the eldest son of Edward I. 
a negociation which was terminated by her untimely death. 

“Household Account of Edward Prince of Wales, from 
Saturday, 22nd day of November, 1305, to the 13th day of 
November in the year following. Shewing the journeyings 
and other proceedings of tae Prince during the year. £14 
lds. 

“Household Account of King Edward II., from the 8th 
day of July in the 2nd year of his reign (4. D. 1308) to the 
7th day of July next ensuing. £12. ‘Summa totalis istius 
Rotuli xixuil, ecexvijli. xvjs. ja.’ This account furnishes a 
curious and extremely interesting record of the Domestic 
Manners of an English Monarch of this period, including 
among other items charges for Bread, Wine, Deer, Oxen, 
Sheep, Pigs, Bacon, Swans, Capons, Salmon, and other kinds 
of Fish, Wax, &c., for use in the Royal Houses and during 
the King’s peregrinations, and amounting to the extraordi- 
narily large sum above cited. 

“Southampton. A Deed executed by Edward the Black 
Prince, granting to Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
the Custody of the Town of Southampton, dated July 13, 
1338. £10. The original document, with part of the seal af- 
fixed. Also, ona separate Roll, a list of the Barons, Knights, 
and Soldiers, to whom the Custody of the Town of South- 
ampton was entrusted, under the before named Instrument, 
with an account of their wages and fees. 

“Dorsetshire. Transcript of a Charter granted by Ed- 
ward III. to the Abbot and Monastics of Tarent or Tarrant. 
Unnoticed by Dugdale. £4. 

“Worcester. A Process issued against the Jews of the 
a ,- Worcester and Hereford, Nov. 17, anno ——, Hen. 

° 1 7s.” 





Fountains Abbey.—Some encaustic tiles, architec- 
tural remains, a silver spoon, ornaments, coins of 
small value, lots of oyster shells, &c., have been dug 
up here on the site of the Abbot’s house. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Geographical, (Captain Graves, R.N., Remarks 

on Skyros,) 84 p.m.—Medical, 8 p m. 

Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m.— Civil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, 8 
P.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 

Thursday —Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

_ Friday—Chemical, (Anniversary,) 8 p.m.—Royal Institu- 
tion, (Professor Faraday on Plucker’s Repulsion of the Optic 
Axes of Crystals by the Magnetic Poles,) 83 p.m,—Arche- 
ological Association, (Council,) 84 p.m. 

Saturday—W estminster Medical, 8 p.m, 





FINE ARTS. 
PAINTING. 


Lectures on Painting, by the Royal Academicians, 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. Edited by R. N. Wor- 
num. Bohn. 

Srx lectures by Barry, four by Opie, and twelve by 

Fuseli enrich this volume, which is ably edited and 

illustrated by Mr. Wornum. They are valuable lessons 

and contributions to Art, though that Art be falling 
or fallen. 

“ We have now been in possession of an Academy 
more than half a century; all the intrinsic means of 
forming a style alternate at our commands; profes- 
sional instruction has never ceased to direct the 
student; premiums are distributed to rear talent and 
stimulate emulation, and stipends are granted to 
relieve the wants of genius and finish education. 
And what is the result? If we apply to our Ex- 
hibition, what does it present, in the aggregate, but a 
gorgeous display of varied powers, condemned, if not 
to the beasts, at least to the dictates of fashion and 
vanity ? What, therefore, can be urged against the 
conclusion, that, as far as the public is concerned, 
the art is sinking, and threatens to sink still deeper, 
from the want of demand for great and significant 
works? Florence, Bologna, Venice, each singly 
taken, produced, in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury alone, more great historic pictures than all 
Britain taken together, from its earliest attempts at 
painting to its present efforts. What are we to con- 
clude from this ? that the soil from which Shakspeare 
and Milton sprang is unfit to rear the genius of 
poetic art? or find the cause of this seeming im- 
potence in that general change of habits, customs, 
pursuits, and amusements, which for near a century 
has stamped the national character of Europe with 
apathy or discountenance of the genuine principles 
of art ?” 

The question answers itself; and all the lectures 
of the most accomplished lecturers in the world can- 
not change a whole social system and upraise on 
other and new grounds that which sank with the old. 
But the instruction of good teachers is not therefore 
to be underrated. They are of great importance to 
the rising school; and if they cannot create Genius, 
or a condition of things for Genius to adorn or im- 
mortalize, they at all events show the way to refined 
and intellectual production, effective skill and execu- 
tion, and a consequent pleasurable enjoyment worthy 
of civilized man. In this light, the lectures given 
this season by Mr. Leslie, and well reported in the 
Atheneum; the lectures by Mr. Cockerell, more 
briefly reported in the Builder ; and the few lectures 
by Messrs. Field, Hurlstone,* and others, which we 
have reported in the Literary Gazette ; are all con- 
tributions to this species of knowledge, without which 
no youth can ever become an artist at all. 


The Art of Painting restored to its Simplest and 
Surest Principles. Translated from the German 
of Libertat Hundertpfund. Bogue. 

Tuis books realizes what its title-page expresses: a 
higher praise cannot be given to it. The principles 
of tone, gradation, and colouring were never so 
simply and distinctly set before our eyes, as in its 
statements and coloured plates. The theory pro- 
pounded seems to us to be irrefragable, and the prac- 
tical application of the philosophy of colours demon- 
strated as surely as a problem of Euclid. How many 
artists and how many pictures have been wrecked 
and ruined by experiments which need never have 
been tried had the subject been as clearly understood 
as it is in this guide. 

“Tn order (it declares) to afford real help, a law 
must be given, upon which all other laws should be 
grounded—a law drawn from the operations of Nature 
herself. Particularly, it must be shown not only 
what colour is, as colour, but also as Tone; how 
many colours there actually are, and how they are to 
be considered. 





* Having forgotten to write a heading or introduction to 
Mr. Hurlstone’s lecture, in our last number, the printers 
thought it a continuation of the former two by Mr, Field. 
We beg our readers to rectify the mistake. 





“We ought, further, to endeavour to lessen the 
number of pigments, so that it may be clearly and 
easily understood, that, in fact, we paint with three 
colours only. We must bring back the material 
colours to the ideal ones; and observe that in the 
Rainbow, the whole law of colours, the whole secret 
of Tones, the whole science of colouring—in short, 
the key to Mizing, is to be found. * * * 

“The purest colours are to be found in the Rain- 
bow; in my opinion the Ideal of Colour. 

“All Tones are found in it, let them meet as they 
may. They never can appear inharmonious; even 
their death is pure. 

“Light and Darkness, in our eyes, as colours, do 
not exist. 

“Light in its highest power is a colourless ether 
—a nullity. 

“Darkness in its utmost depth is a colourless 
obscurity—a nullity. 

“Yet colour is formed from the negative and posi- 
tive operation of Light and Darkness upon each other. 

“There is a contracting and expanding power in 
Light and Darkness. 

“When Light gives way to Darkness, the Darkness 
draws the Light into itself, becomes incorporated 
with, and softened by it; but the Light suffers in 
consequence of this incorporation. Upon its first 
entrance into Darkness, it is absorbed by it, and its 
splendour diminishes — it becomes Blue; and con- 
tinuing to penetrate the Darkness, the more the latter 
imbibes it, the more this Blue becomes tinged with 
Red, until by force of its own splendour, it conquers 
the Darkness, and then stands forth as a perfect Red 
in the greatest brilliancy. 

“In this Red no more Blue is to be seen; it is a 
pure Red, and yet is the same Light which on its 
first appearance showed itself blue tu our sight. 

“ When this Light has gradually subdued the Dark- 
ness to a mere point, it progresses on through Blue, 
and through Red, in order to produce a perfect Yellow, 
which unites with the Blue of the eternal heavens, 
and exhibits the six colours of the Rainbow. 

“Light is penetrated by Darkness, and absorbs it. 
And yet these appearances have Light and Darkness 
in themselves, because they are generated by both, 
therefore they can be both. When harmoniously 
combined, they are as Life and Light; but when op- 
posed in equal strength, as Death and Darkness.” 

The relation of the three primary colours—blue, 
red, and yellow—to each other, and to the secondary 
colours—green, violet, and orange—is ably explained. 
Thus,— 

“ Blue is elevating (negative) and cold. 

“Red is the colour of the highest life. 

“Yellow is determined (positive), joyful, and 
warm. * * od 

“If these three Primary Colours are united to- 
gether in unequal strength, they produce an endless 
variety of Tones ; but if they are mixed in equal pro- 
portions, they kill each other. 

“ Two such primary colours of equal strength com- 
bined, always produce a third (in which both lie con- 
cealed), and which are generated colours, as Green, 
Violet, and Orange. Green consists of Yellow and 
Blue, Violet of Blue and Red, and Orange of Yellow 
and Red, * * * 

“Again, these three secondary colours have in 
themselves a life and a power to produce Whole 
Tones, when one of their generic colours is pre- 
dominant. In proportion as tliey approach their 
generic colours, so do they receive their distinctive 
names: for instance, the primary Green consists of 
Blue and Yellow ; if, therefore, Blue predominates, it 
is Blue-Green Tone; and if the Yellow predominates, 
Yellow-Green Tone; in the language of Art, cold 
and warm Green. 

“So it is with all three. Yellow-Orange Tone, 
Red-Orange Tone, Blue-Violet Tone, Red-Violet 
Tone. 

“ Blue-Violet Tone is a cold Violet, and Red-Violet 
Tone is neutral. Orange is the only secondary 
colour which cannot become cold, because it consists 
of the warm Yellow, and the neutral Red, primary 
colours. 
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“These Tones always remain whole Tones, let 
them tend ever so much towards their primary colours; 
they are pure whole Tones; they are undiminished, 
light, prismatic Tones; although they may be lighter 
and darker, yet they are not half-tones, and still less 
are they shade tones.” 

The priming for pictures, the treatment of middie 
tones, and other excellent directions prevail through- 
out. The coloured illustrations completely bear out 
the theory; and an analytical tabular view at the end 
completes the utility and value of the volume, without 
which no painter should put brush to canvas, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Thursday, March 22nd, 1849, 

I am very much inclined to think that the renowned 
JSeuilleton system may be considered, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, “ completely done for.” The 
dear good Revolution of February has given it such 
a dreadful blow on the head, that it has really small 
chance of recovery. Amidst the stirring scenes which 
followed that great political crash, it was not snr- 
prising that people had neither time nor inclination 
to pay any attention to romances, and that accordingly 
Jfeuilletons entirely disappeared from the bottom of 
the first pages of the daily newspapers ; but every one 
expected that, on the return cf calm and order, they 
would not only resume their usual places in the 
broadsheets, but regain their wonted popularity. The 
former they did, the moment things appeared to be 
settling down, (the Literary Gazette noticed the cir- 
cumstance at the time;) but the expectation of the 
latter has been sadly disappointed. At first, it is true, 
the fvuilletons were warmly greeted as old and ad- 
maired friends; soon, however, it became apparent 
that they were not what they once were—their pres- 
tige was broken, their glory gone—readers deserted 
them en masse, and the few that remained yawned 
confoundedly. And though the /feuilleton system 
has sent forth its stoutest champions, the laurelled 
victors of many a field, they have failed to subdue 
public indifference. And so the worthy newspapers, 
finding that feuilletons seem really to have had their 
day, are, with true newspaperlike ingratitude, pitch- 
ing them over, one after the other. First the Débats 
drops its feuilleton—then the National follows the 
example—then the Constitutionnel does the same 
—and even the Presse, which invented feuilletons, 
and has profited more by them ‘than any other 
journal, disdainfully abandons them in this their hour 
of utmost need. 

It must, however, be confessed that, after all, this 
decline of the /euilleton system need occasion no 
great surprise, inasmuch as the drama now acting in 
the political arena—a drama which has 

“ A kingdom for a stage, 

Statesmen to act, and nations to behold, 

The swelling scene,” 
is so exciting, so terrible, and has such tremendous 
interests at stake, that it can scarcely do otherwise 
than absorb public curiosity, or, at least, render 
fictitious incidents and personages of marvellously 
small acconnt indeed. Reality always has ten thousand 
times greater power and greater charm over the multi- 
tude than the best devised fiction man could create. 

This abandonment of the feuilleton system by the 
daily journals—supposing it to be permanent, as is 
more than probable—is a literary événement of im- 
mense importance. The first consequence of it will 
be to deprive a great many young writers of the 
means of getting into print, and, what is of much 
greater gravity, of earning their bread; for, of course, 
publishers will not be so ready to receive or purchase 
MSS. as newspapers were. And though, no doubt, 
the Sues and Dumas, and other popular authors, will 
still be able to command a market for their wares, 
yet even they, too, will suffer greatly, inasmuch as 
no publisher can afford to pay them at the extravagant 
rate of the journals; and, besides, their popularity 
must needs decline, as it is impossible for any book, 
be its sale ever so great, to secure their names the 





same extent of publicity as they obtained by appearing 
day after day, for months at a time, in newspapers 
of a circulation of between seventy and eighty. 
thousand. But, as a set off to the injury done to 
authors, a great advantage will accrue to publishers. 
Instead of confining themselves, as they have hitherto 
been obliged to do, to reprinting from the feuilletons 
some few—very few—of the most popular produc- 
tions, they will, like their brethren in England, have 
the original publication of all novels and romances, 
Perhaps, also, we may say, that literature itself will 
gain by the change; inasmuch as authors will take 
more pains with a book than they can possibly do 
with feuilletons, knocked off, as nearly all are, day by 
day, with all the hot haste of a newspaper article; 
and they will be relieved from the snares peculiar to 
the feuilletonist, which (as the Gazette truly said in 
its last number, page 190) “ induce a departure from 
ease, nature, and occasional repose, to produce effects 
or tableaux in every number”’—a thing, by the way, 
in which French romancists, especially Dumas and 
Sue, succeed in a truly astonishing manner. 

T have often wondered that the feuilleton system, 
notwithstanding all the objections to it, has not taken 
root in England. What is there to prevent it from 
having the same success as it has had in France? Is 
not the taste for novel reading just as extensively 
and as strongly developed among you as with us? 
Do you not accept the publication of romances piece- 
meal, in magazines and monthly parts ?* and if you 
be content to receive them in monthly slices, why 
not in weekly or daily? Perhaps it may be said that 
the system cannot prosper because it is out of the 
English routine. But the same thing was at first 
said in France also; and it required nothing less than 
the astounding success of the Presse and the Siécle 
to convince the world of its shallowness, I am 
aware, however, that attempts have been made to 
introduce the system into England, and that they have 
not been successful ;+ but then they were not seriously 
undertaken, and besides the English writers had not 
learned the knack of doing that which the Gazette is 
disposed to condemn, but which is indispensable to 
the feuilleton—namely, “ the production of effects or 
tableaux in every number.’’ : 

About eighteen months ago, all Paris was over- 
flowing with enthusiasm, created by a piece at the 
Theatre Historique, in which some of the events and 
personages of the Revolution were re-produced with 
fidelity and immense effect. This play unquestion- 
ably did a great deal towards hastening—lI do not say 
causing—the Revolution of February; and it was 
from it that the famous chorus, with which we were 
deafened for months, and which has made itself known 
all over Europe, 

“ Mourir pour la patrie, 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie,” 
was taken. Well—this play has given the Parisians 
a taste for the mimic reproduction of memorable re- 
volutionary scenes—as if they had not enongh of such 
things in stern reality; and accordingly the theatres 
have given us this week not fewer than two revo- 
lutionary dramas. In one, at the Ambigu, we are 
favoured with a representation of the persecution and 
death of the good and most unfortunate Louis XVI., 
and his beautiful and not less unfortunate wife. The 
piece, one of the regular melodramatic school, has 
been received with great favour by the vulgar; and 
it is not one of the least curious signs of the times 
to see our friends, the “ blouses,” forget their staunch 
republicanism to snivel over the woes of a king— 
who, wretched man! was the innocent victim of the 
long pent-up vengeance of the people on the follies, 
oppressions, and crimes of his race. But I see that 
the journals, generally speaking, are excessively in- 
dignant at the poor monarch being thus disturbed in 
his bloody grave, and some among them lament that 
the people should be reminded of what was a crime 
so foul and atrocious as to be one of the blackest 
brands placed on the brow of France. The other 
revolutionary piece, which is of greater literary pre- 





* Also in some Weekly Newspapers. 
+ The English have not time to spare : are too busy, and 
the Newspapers already too much,—Ep. 





tensions, being in poetry, has been brought out at 
the Porte St. Martin; it introduces us to the un- 
lucky André Chenier, the poet, a victim to the guillo- 
tine in the* year IJ. of the revolutionary era, who 
published several poems which posterity will not 
allow to die, but whose name would have been 
written much deeper on the marble of immortality if 
the axe had not so soon extinguished his genius, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SAPPING CHRISTIANITY. 
THE Nemesis of Faith, by Mr. J. A. Froude, has, as 
we anticipated, made a very strong sensation since 


first noticed in the Literary Gazette 1 month ago’ 


(see our last three numbers). The Standard news- 
paper took up the subject with its usual force, and 
has been honoured by an exculpatory letter from the 
author, in which he excuses the infidelity and blas- 
phemy of his diatribe, by stating that his ‘ book is a 
book of pure fiction ;” merely— 

* Poison in jest ; no offence i’ the world!’ 
According to this convenient doctrine, there is no vice, 
sin, or crime on earth which may not be justifiably 
inculeated under the cloak of fiction. 

The Cambridge Chronicle has also, we observe, 
gone into the work (hardly, we think, doing justice 
to this Journal, which put itself in the front of the 
battle, and led the way against the common enemy to 
man), and observes, that “the University of Oxford 
must move in the matter,” whilst of the London 
University, with its patronage of 6001. a-year, it says: 

“ There were sixty-three candidates for the appointment, 
‘many of them very highly qualified.’ Out of these sixty- 
three applicants the Council selected the very J. A. Froude, 
whose work in support of unbelief we regard as one of the 
most mischievous and inf of all that have issued from 
the press in modern times. 

“ When the appointment was made we believe the work 
had not appeared. Will the appointment be persisted in? 
Will Mr. Froude still be sent to teach Christianity to the 
rising youth of Tasmania, after the publication of a book 
which, at the least, stamps him with the suspicion of being 
an offensive enemy of Christianity? The Gower Street 
concern came wretchedly out of the affair of Mr. Newman, 
and his sedition-inculeating pamphlet: after that, we know 
not how a loyal man could entrust a son to its care. If the 
appointment of Mr. Froude be persevered in, Christians, as 
well as loyal subjects, must withdraw from the contamina- 
tion of connexion with it.” 

As we are informed, a very considerable commotion 
has been excited in Gower Street in consequence of 
this transaction; and a cabal of members and sup- 
porters, hitherto stanch friends of the college, are 
loud in their complaints and reproaches, attributing 
the step in question to the influence of Mr. Warbur- 
ton and other directors who acted with him in voting 
for the unlucky appointment. Whether they can or 
will rescind the measure, and deny to identify their 
opinions with those of the Nemesis we cannot tell; 
but meanwhile, as was to be expected, an Apology is 
put forth in a contemporary of ours, which has gene- 
rally been the laudator of the volumes published from 
the same house, the iniquities of which it has, on the 
contrary, been our duty to point out and denounce as 
demoralizing and pernicious. This Apology is as 
lame as Mr. Froude’s defence. It gently mollifies 
the Nemesis as a book “in which very strong opinions 
on the books of the Old Testament [only on the books!) 
are very strongly announced.” It adds, ** Some of our 
contemporaries are raising a cry against the Council 
of University College as having of set purpose sent 
out an infidel, as they call him, to be the master of & 
School in connexion with their College (there is no 
connexion whatever). We set them right by inform- 
ing them that the publication, be it what it may, was 
not made till after the appointment,—and that the 
Council of University College had no knowledge that 
any such work, or any work, was contemplated by Mr. 
Froude.” 

If there was no connexion whatever, how came the 
Council to nominate and appoint the schoolmaster? 
If there had been no connexion before, this single 
fact would have constituted one ; and there is no way 
out of it but retractation and repentance. That this is 
not likely, appears from the sequel of the Apology, 
which goes the length. of justifying the Nemesis, 80 
that it mattered little whether it issued from the pres# 
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before or after the election of a person about whose 
principles it is expedient to represent the Directors 
as so profoundly ignorant. 

“ Mr. Froude,” continues his Apologists, ‘ we 
should judge from his writings, is a Christian of the 
school which does not admit any authority to belong 
to the historical books of the Old Testament, but 
treats them as open to all kinds of historical criticism. 
This opinion, be it right or wrong, has always had 
its followers,—and their number is increasing. Our 
readers will remember the outcry against Professor 
Milman twenty years ago. To Mr. Froude’s mode 
of expression, even when put into the mouth of a 
character in a fictitious work, great objection may be 
taken, on the ground of its being calculated, not be- 
ing argument, to offend sincere advocates of the 
opposite view. And further, for ourselves, we dis- 
approve of his not informing those who were to elect 
to the post he was seeking of his having actually 
in the press and about to appear a work containing 
opinions which it was so necessary they should have 
before them with reference to his fitness,—or at least 
to their opinion upon it.” 

And so the whole thing resolves itself into two 
or three little errors in judgment; and the teacher 
may proceed to augment and accumulate the atrocious 
evils, which we have all too truly heard make Van 
Diemen’s Land a hell upon earth. Add the children 
to the convict population, and all the power and 
wisdom of Government (of late accomplishing much) 
must fail to counteract the pestilence.* 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NELSON. 
Though we gave a long review to this interesting 
work, we owe it to Mr. Pettigrew’s curious develop- 
ment of character, to add the following extracts to 
those that appeared in our No. 1672. 

“Since writing yesterday, I am more and more 
assured that the combined fleets will put to sea. 
Happy will they be who are present, and disappointed 
will those be who are absent. * * * 

“ Humour constitutes one of the characteristics of 
a British seaman; Nelson possessed this naturally, 
or imbibed it at an early period, as may be shown in 
many instances. I have now a letter before me 
which has the post-mark of Bungay, and is as follows: 

“¢ Admiral Nelson,— 

“« May it please your Honour,—As I am informed, 
you are going to destroy or bring away all the Swedes, 
Danes and Russians, I take the opportunity to beg 
your Honour’s goodness to bring over the Emperor 
Paul, and bestow him upon me, as I am a poor 
fellow, and wants an outlandish wild beast to carry 
about as a show, which I think will enable me to 
maintain a wife and six small children. 

“¢ Your Honour’s humble servant to command, 

“¢THomMAS TUGBEAR. 
“*March 7th, 1801. 
To the Right Hon. Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., 
Of his Majesty’s Fleet, Yarmouth, or elsewhere.’ 
“ Beneath this he has written— 
“* Lord Nelson will do his best 
To comply with Mr. Tugvear’s request.’ 
And dated this reply from the St. George, March 11th, 
1801. 

“When at Bath for the recovery of his health in 
1781, he wrote to Captain Locker: ‘I must wish 
you a good night, and drink your health in a draught 
of my physician's cordial and a bolus.’ At this time, 
J. F. Rigaud, R.A., painted a portrait of Nelson, 
which he presented to Captain Locker, and alluding 
to his own weak condition of body, and the situation 
in which the picture was to be placed, he suggests 
that it should be between Sir George Montague and 
Sir Charles Morice Pole. He says: ‘ I must be in 
the middle, for God knows, without good supporters, 
I shall fall to the ground.’ At Port Royal, writing 
to the same, and enumerating an exceeding disparity 





*“The appointment, by government, of Mr. Froude, 
whose book has attained such an unenviable notoriety, to 
the headship of a college in Hobart Town, is said to have 

en cancelled. The preliminary proceedings said to have 
been taken to deprive him of his Fellowship in Exeter Col- 
lege, have been anticipated by his resignation, thus becoming 
a ‘fugitive from discipline.’y’—The Globe Newspaper of 
Thursday, 








of force, and a likelihood of battle, he says: ‘I have 
very fairly stated to you our situation, and I leave 
you in England to judge what stand we shall make ; 
I think you must not be surprised to hear of my 
learning to speak French, * * * 

“ Lady Hamilton, whose name has occurred so 
repeatedly in the preceding pages, and with whom 
Lord Nelson’s correspondence was principally main- 
tained, was of obscure birth, being the daughter of 
Henry Lyon or Lyons, a man living in a menial 
capacity at Preston, in the county of Lancashire. 
He dying when she was very young, her mother 
removed to Hawarden, in Flintshire, and there main- 
tained herself and family in habits of industry. It is 
obvious that the education of the daughter must have 
been of the most trifling description, and that what- 
ever knowledge or accomplishments she attained 
were acquired in later years; and, as in the case of 
most persons who are educated only in advanced life, 
she never overcame the difficulties of orthography : 
although she maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many persons of very high station in society, 
and with many who were distinguished and will long 
be remembered in the world of letters by their attain- 
ments in science, arts, and literature, she never learnt 
to spell with accuracy, or to write with any degree of 
exactness. The precise date of her birth is unknown, 
but was probably April 26th, 1764. ‘The earlier period 
of her life was passed in servitude, and without 
means to cultivate her intellectual faculties. She 


was first engaged in the capacity of nursery-maid in | 


the family of Mr. Thomas, of Hawarden, the brother- 
in-law of Mr. Alderman Boydell, and father of Mr. 
Honoratus Leigh Thomas, of Leicester-place, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon; and she filled a similar situation 
in the family of Dr. Budd, to whom I was known, 
residing in Chatham-place, Blackfriars, and one of 
the physicians attached to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
It is not alittle curious that at the time she was 
thus engaged in the family of Dr. Budd she had a 
fellow-servant, as housemaid, a companion, who 
afterwards became highly and deservedly popular as 
an actress at Drury Lane Theatre, the late Mrs. 
Powell. Among the papers now before me there is a 
letter* from Mrs. Powell, which shows that a certain, 
though qualified, intimacy was kept up by those two 
adventurers of fortune; and it is not a little singular 
to find that when Sir William Hamilton married Lady 
Hamilton, and that it was known to be their intention 
to be present at a performance at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where a large audience was assembled to see this re- 
markable woman, whose achievements and whose 
conquests formed a common theme of conversation, 
the admiration of the house was shared by two beau- 
tiful women, the actress and the wife of the Minister 
whose early fortunes had thrown them together under 
such humble circumstances. Perhaps, at the time, 
this secret of their lives was known in the house 
only to themselves, and the feelings excited by this 
occurrence must necessarily have been of a very 
peculiar description.” 





RED INDIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

In our No. L660, some remarkable Algonquin tradi- 
tions were inserted, and we promised to follow them 
up with a myth, related by an Ojibway chief and 
which involved the destruction of the Earth by water, 
&c., after a severe contest between the beneficent 
Manabozho and the evil Serpent, Meshekenabek. It 
runs thus :— 

One day, returning to his lodge from a long journey, 
Manabozho missed from it his young cousin who 
resided with him; he called his name aloud, 
but received no answer. He looked around on the 
sand for the tracks of his feet, and he then for 





“ Southend. 

* “Dear Lady Hamilton, —I cannot forbear writing a 
line to inform your Ladyship I am at this place, and to tell 
you how much your absence is regretted by all ranks of 
people. Would to Heaven you were here to enliven this (at 
present) dull scene. I have performed one night, and have 
promised to play six, but unless the houses are better must 
decline it. Please to remember me most kindly to your 
mother and every one at Merton, 

“Tam, dear Lady Hamilton, your obliged, 
** JANE POWELL.” 








the first time discovered the trail of Meshek- 
enabek, the serpent. He then knew that his cousin 
had been seized by this great enemy. He armed 
himself, and followed on his track; he passed the 
great river, and crossed mountains and valleys, to the 
shores of the deep and gloomy lake now called Mani- 
tou Lake, Spirit Lake, or the Lake of Devils. The 
trail of Meshekenabek led to the edge of the water. 

At the bottom of this lake was the dwelling of the 
serpent, and it was filled with evil spirits, his attend- 
ants and companions. Their forms were monstrous 
and terrible, but most, like their master, bore the 
semblance of serpents. In the centre of this horrible 
assemblage was Meshekenabek himself, coiling his 
volumes around the hapless cousin of Manabozho. 
His head was red as with blood, and his eyes were 
fierce and glowed like the fire. His body was all 
over armed with hard and glistening scales of every 
shade and colour. 

Manabozho looked down upon the writhing spirits 
of evil, and he vowed deep revenge. He directed 
the clouds to disappear from the heavens, the winds 
to be still, and the air to become stagnant over the 
lake of the manitous, and bade the sun shine upon it 
with all its fierceness; for thus he sought to drive 
his enemy forth to seek the cool shadows of the trees 
that grew upon its banks, so that he might be able to 
take vengeance upon him. 

Meantime Manabozho seized his bow and arrows, 
and placed himself near the spot where he deemed 
the serpents would come to enjoy the shade. He 
then transformed himself into the broken stump of a 
withered tree, so that his enemies might not discover 
his presence. 

The winds became still, the air stagnant, and the 
sun shone hot on the lake of the evil manitous. 
By-and-by the waters became troubled, and bubbles 
rose to the surface, for the rays of the sun penetrated 
to the horrible brood within its depths. The commo 
tion increased, and a serpent lifted its head high 
above the centre of the lake, and gazed around the 
shores. Directly another came to the surface, and 
they listened for the footsteps of Manabozho, but 
they heard him nowhere on the face of the earth, and 
they said, one to the other, ‘‘ Manabozho sleeps.” 
And then they plunged again beneath the waters, 
which seemed to hiss as they closed over them. 

It was not long before the lake of the manitous 
became more troubled than before: it boiled from its 
very depths, and the hot waves dashed wildly against 
the rocks on its shores. The commotion increased, 
and soon Meshekenabek, the Great Serpent, emerged 
slowly to the surface, and moved towards the shore. 
His blood-red crest glowed with a deeper hue, and 
the reflections from his glancing scales were like the 
blinding glitter of a sleet-covered forest, beneath the 
morning sun of winter. He was followed by all the 
evil spirits, so great a number that they covered the 
shores of the lake with their foul trailing carcases. 

They saw the broken, blasted stump into which 
Manabozho had transformed himself, and suspecting 
it might be one of his disguises, for they knew his 
cunning, one of them approached, and wound his tail 
around it, and sought to drag itdown. But Mana- 
bozho stood firm, though he could hardly refrain 
from erying aloud, for the tail of the monster tickled 
his sides. 

The Great Serpent wound his vast folds among 
the trees of the forest, and the rest also sought the 
shade, while one was left to listen for the steps of 
Manabozho. 

When they all slept, Manabozho silently drew an 
arrow from his quiver; he placed it in his bow, and 
aimed it where he saw the heart beat against the sides 
of the Great Serpent. He launched it, and with a 
howl that shook the mountains and startled the wild 
beasts in their caves, the monster awoke, and, fol- 
lowed by its frightened companions, uttering mingled 
sounds of rage and terror, plunged again into the 
lake. Here they vented their fury on the helpless 
cousin of Manabozho, whose body they tore into a 
thousand fragments, his mangled lungs rose to the 
surface and covered it with whiteness, and this is the 
origin of the foam on the water. 
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When the Great Serpent knew that he was mortally 
wounded, both he and the evil spirits around him 
were rendered tenfold more terrible by their great 
wrath, and they rose to overwhelm Manabozho. The 
waters of the lake swelled upwards from its dark 
depths, and with a sound like many thunders, it 
rolled madly on his track, bearing the rocks and trees 
before it with resistless fury. High on the crest of 
the foremost wave, black as the midnight, rode the 
writhing form of the wounded Meshekenabek, and 
red eyes glared around him, and the hot breaths of 
the monstrous brood hissed fiercely above the retreat- 
ing Manabozho. Then thought Manabozho of his 
Indian children, and he ran by their villages, and in a 
voice of alarm bade them flee to the mountains, for 
the Great Serpent was deluging the earth in his ex- 
piring wrath, sparing no living thing. The Indians 
caught up their children and wildly sought safety 
where he bade them. But Manabozho continued his 
flight along the base of the western bills, and finally 
took refuge on a high mountain beyond Lake Superior, 
far towards the north. There he found many men 
and animals, who had fled from the flood that already 
covered the valleys and plains, and even the highest 
hills. Still the waters continued to rise, and soon 
all the mountains were overwhelmed, save that on 
which stood Manabozho. Then he gathered together 
timber and made a raft, upon which the men, and 
women, and the animals that were with him, all 
placed themselves. No sooner had they done so, 
than the rising floods closed over the mountain, and 
they floated alone on the face of the waters. And 
thus they floated for many days, and some died, and 
the rest became sorrowful, and reproached Manabozho 
that he did not disperse the waters and renew the 
earth that they might live. But, though he knew 
that his great enemy was by this time dead, yet could 
not Manabozho renew the world unless he had some 
earth in his hands wherewith to begin the work. 
And this he explained to those that were with him, 
and he said that were it ever so little, even a few 
grains of earth, then could he disperse the waters and 
renew the world. Then the beaver volunteered to go 
to the bottom of the deep, and get some earth, and 
they all applauded her design. She plunged in; they 
waited long, and when she returned she was dead; 
they opened her hands, but there was no earth in 
them. Then, said the otter, “ will I seek the earth,” 
and the bold swimmer dived from the raft. The otter 
was gone still longer than the bearer, but when he 
returned to the surface he too was dead, and there 
was no earth in his claws. ‘ Who shall find the 
earth,” exclaimed all those on the raft, “ now that the 
beaver and the otter are dead ?” and they desponded 
more than before, repeating, ‘Who shall find the 
earth?” ‘ That will I,” said the muskrat, as he 
quickly disappeared between the logs of the raft. 
The muskrat was gone very long, much longer than 
the otter, and it was thought he would never return, 
when he suddenly rose near by, but he was too weak 
to speak, and he swam slowly towards the raft. He 
had hardly got upon it, when he too died from his 
great exertion. They opened his little hands, and 
there closely clasped between the fingers they found 
a few grains of fresh earth. _ These Manabozho care- 
fully collected and dried them in the sun, and then he 
rubbed them into fine powder in his palms, and 
rising up he blew them abroad upon the waters. No 
sooner was this done than the flood began to subside, 
aud soon the trees on the mountains were seen, and 
then the mountains and hills emerged from the deep, 
and the plains and the valleys came in view, and the 
waters disappeared from the land, leaving no trace 
but a thick sediment, which was the dust that Mana- 
bozho had blown abroad from the raft. 

Then it was found that Meshakenabek, the Great 
Serpent, was dead, and that the evil manitous his 
companions had returned to the depths of the lake of 
spirits, from which for the fear of Manabozho they 
never more dared to come forth. And in gratitude to 


the beaver, the otter, and the muskrat, those animals 
were ever after held sacred by the Indians, and they 


made them forget their relations, and turned their 
hearts to ingratitude. : 

In this account, the destruction of the world 
appears but as an incident in the direct conflict be- 
tween Manabozho and the Great Serpent. It is, in 
other cases, caused by a conflict between the serpent, 
the symbol of evil force, and the “spirits” or 
“beings.” In these Manabozho appears only as the 
preserver and re-creator. The Ottawas, according to 
James, relate that the flood was produced in conse- 
quence of the degeneracy of mankind, but it is sus- 
pected that this idea was derived from the early 
missionaries. 

The tradition itself is not subject to any such sus- 
picion, nor is it, as some have supposed, of late 
introduction. It is substantially related by Hennepin 
as follows: 

“One day Messou being hunting, his dogs lost 
themselves in a great lake, which thereupon over- 
flowing, covered the earth in a short time, and swal- 
lowed up the world. They say that Messou then 
gathered a little earth, by the help of some animals, 
and therewith repaired the world again.” 

The following little incident, related by Mr. Cop- 
way, in connexion with the above tradition, may not 
be uninteresting : 

The Transformation of the Crow.—Before the 
flood caused by Manabozho’s contest with his great 
enemy the serpent, the crow was a bird of song, and 
his plumage was white as the snow, and fruits and 
berries were his food. While the raft bearing Mana- 
bozho, and the men and animals by which the earth 
was to be replenished, was floating on the waters, the 
birds flew abroad during the day, to find food. They 
returned at night, and Manabozho noticed the crow, 
and he said, “ Thou hast gorged thyself on human 
flesh.” But the crow denied the accusation. The 
next night the crow again returned to the raft, and 
its flight was slow and heavy, for it was full. Then 
said Manabozho, “ Deniest thou that thou hast 
feasted on human flesh?” and the crow dared not 
deny it. “From this day thou art accursed,” said 
Manabozho; “thy feathers shall be black as the 
night, thy flesh too shall be of the same colour, thy 
voice shall be harsh and grating, thy food shall be 
carrion, and thy companions shall be the loathsome 
buzzard and the vulture.” And so it was that the 
crow became degraded and his feathers black. 

It may here be mentioned that among the North- 
western Indians, the serpent was not only an object 
of great veneration, but was usually, as in the above 
tradition, regarded as an emblem of evil force or 
power. We thus frequently find, in the transmitted 
songs, hostile tribes denounced as “snakes,” or 
“snake people.” Among the ancient Mexicans, on 
the other hand, the symbolical significance of the ser- 
pent corresponded more nearly with that assigned it 
in some of the Eastern mythologies. It symbolized 
the greatest gods of the Aztec pantheon, and, in some 
combination or other, was interwoven with the whole 
fabric of Aztec superstition. 

It is a fact worth noticing that, according to James, 
the Menomines translate the Manito (Spirit) of the 
Chippeways by Ahwahtoke, which means particularly 
asnake. “Whether,” he observes, “this word was 
first formed as a name for a surprising or disgusting 
object, and thence transferred to spiritual beings, or 
whether the extension of its signification has been in 
an opposite direction, it is difficult to determine.” 
The Arkansas believed in the existence of a great 
spirit, to which they made sacrifices, under the form 
of a serpent; and the Mandans also had a singular 
tradition of one, which they supposed resided in a 
lake, and to which they made offerings. The follow- 
ing is their tradition concerning it, as related by 
Maximilian :— 

“ The Serpent of the Mandans.—Two young men 
were strolling along the bank of the river, and 
observed a cavern, through which curiosity led them 
to go. On reaching the further end they were sur- 
prised at seeing a picturesque country, wholly un- 
known to them, with herds of buffaloes grazing. 





became their brethren, and they never killed nor 
molested them, until the medicine of the pale-faces 


Suddenly, however, an immense giant stood before 


I am afraid if I were to lay hold of you, I should 
crush you.’ He then lifted them in his hands very 
carefully, and carried them to a village, which was 
inhabited by giants like himself. Accompanied by 
the two Mandans, they went out to hunt buffaloes. 
The giants killed the animals by throwing stones, 
but the Mandans destroyed many with their arrows, 
which greatly delighted the giants. At that time the 
giants were at war with the eagles, which are very 
numerous, and which they slew by flinging stones. 
The Mandans, however, shot them with arrows, by 
which means they procured a large quantity of eagle's 
feathers. They then took leave of the giants, and 
were permitted to depart with their spoils. On their 
return they found the cave blocked up by a colossal 
serpent. At first they were at a loss how to make a 
passage, but they soon collected a large quantity of 
wood, and burned the monster. One of them tasted 
the roast flesh of the serpent, and finding it palatable, 
partook of more. They proceeded on their way, 
when the head of the one who had eaten swelled pro- 
digiously, and an intolerable itching came over his 
face. He begged his friend not to leave him, but to 
take him home. On the second day he continued to 
swell, increased in length, felt an irritation all over, 
and was soon transformed into a serpent ; upon which 
he entreated his companion to take him to the Mis- 
souri, which the latter accomplished in three days. 
As soon as the serpent reached the water, he dived, 
but speedily rose to the surface, and said, ‘ There are 
many like me below, but they hate me, therefore carry 
me to tle long water, three days’ journey from the 
Missouri.’ This, too, was done; but the serpent not 
liking his new abode, his comrade was obliged to 
carry him to a second lake, called Histoppa-Nau- 
maugka, (the place of the tattooed face,) when the 
serpent was satisfied, and resulved to remain. He 
commissioned the young man to bring him four 
things—viz., a white wolf, a pole-cat, some pounded 
maize, and eagles’ tails: after this he was to go to 
war four times, and kill an enemy in each combat. 
All this accordingly took place. The serpent added 
he would always remain in the lake, never die, be 
medicine, and when the Mandans desired anything, 
they might come hither, do penance, or make offer- 
ings, that is to say, hang robes, eagles’ tails, or other 
articles of value, on poles on the borders of the lake, 
which the Indians do to this day.” 








BIOGRAPHY. 


James Morier, Esq.—The author, whose Hajji Baba 
and other works illustrative of the East, have justly 
been esteemed among the most descriptive, intelligent, 
and foremost of their kind, died at Brighton, on the 
19th, aged 66. In our diplomatic intercourse with 
Persia and other Asiatic powers, he was also eminent 
for the services he rendered his country. In private 
life, he was the perfect gentleman in manners, and 
most agreeable and instructive in social and intellec- 
tual intercourse- 

Isabella Katherine Strange.—It seems a relic of & 
former world to read in the obituary of this week, the 
death of Isabella Katherine Strange, daughter of Sir 
Robert, the admirable engraver, at the extreme age 
of 91. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—At the close of these entertainments, 
and remembering especially the extraordinary piling 
of human beings upon each other at Vauxhall last 
season, and even the feats of the same kind we see 
daily performed by active mountebanks in the streets, 
we are reminded that such things are as old as Rome. 


artisans in Venice, who by the help of several poles; 
laid across each other’s shoulders, piled up four oF 
five rows of men en pyramid, with a boy at top; but 
the poetic description of the ancient Roman perform- 
ances, by Claudian, is still more curious— 

Vel qui more avium sese Ser poco in auras, 

Corporaque edificant, celeri cr tia nexu, 

Quorum positam puer tatus in arcem 
Emicat, et vinctus plante, vel cruribus herens, 











them, who demanded, ‘ Who are you, little people? 


Pendula librato figit vestigia saltu. 








Addison, in his Letters from Italy, mentions a set of 
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Men piled on men, with active leaps arise, 

And build the breathing fabric to The skies ; 

A sprightly youth above the topmost row 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the show. 

And for the finale he jumps down first and dis- 
solves the show. 

Haymarket.—A little musical drama, called the 
Trumpeter’s Wedding, was played for the first time 
here on Wednesday; and, though it possesses but 
little particularly new or entertaining, was well re- 
ceived. Keeley’s drollery in the part of Titus Tallboy, 
dressed in complete roundhead armour, forms the 
stock fun of the piece; and Miss Horton, admirably 
dressed as a cavalier, sustains the music with Miss 
Reynolds, Mr. Bland, and Mr. Caulfield. The music, 
what little there is, deserves praise for the good taste 
it exhibits. A duet for Misses Horton and Reynolds, 
“The Good Old 'Time,” is very pretty; and a piece 
for the four voices is very cleverly arranged; indeed, 
we were disposed to hear more of the music and less 
of the drama, 

Princess's.—Mlle. Nau reappeared on Monday in 
Auber’s opera, The Syren, after an absence of some 
three years ; she has improved much in her style, 
and sings with more certainty and with considerable 
elegance and finish, so that she becomes a very 
worthy successor to the parts rendered with so much 
éclat by the charming Thillon, and this is no slight 
praise. She was much applauded and repeatedly 
encored. We were especially pleased with her little 
obligato roulades, sung behind the scenes in the 
opening of the opera, and with her trill, which showed 
a very nice tutoring of the voice. The opera was 
strongly cast, with Allen as Scopetto, Rafter as Scipio, 
Weiss the Impresario, Horncastle the Duke, and 
Corri as the Lieutenant Brigand, a part which he 
acts with great gusto. The performance went off 
well, and Mile. Nau will certainly prove a great addi- 
tion to the repertoire of the company. 

Lyceum.—On -Thursday, the Lyceum presented a 
new one act play of the elegant old Vaudeville breed, 
which Madame Vestris has always specially affected, 
and made peculiarly her own in this country ever 
since the Olympic times. The scene is laid in the 
palmy days of the “ Quality,” when powder, lace- 
ruffes, and intrigue, flourished supreme; and, ac- 
cordingly, intrigue forms the staple of the piece, 
without the aid of further dramatic element, pathetic 
or comic. And well does Intrigue carry us through 
a most pleasant act, setting her wits to work 
amidst the foibles of a jealous old fox hunter and 
his gay, imprudent young wife, a dashing fashion- 
able widow, a finished rake, and a sentimental captain, 
finally leading the play and the audience to the most 
satisfactory conclusions. The new piece, Hold your 
Tongue, is by Mr. Plancheé, and, as usual, everything 
was done in the way of scenery and appointment, to 
give the new production the advantage of that efliciency 
and completeness, even to the minutest minutie, for 
which the management of Vestris is so justly famed. 
The acting was perfect, thanks to Mr. C, Mathews, 
Mr. Selby, and Madame Vestris herself. The uni- 
versal approbation of the house must have been very 
gratifying to Mr. Planche; for it can be no easy 
task to rivet the interest and attention of an audience 
by curiosity alone. The display of such construc- 
tive skill is as much to be admired as the most suc- 
cessful efforts of his brilliant wit. 

Opera Comique—St. James's.—The last opera 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre, is Actéon, one 
of Auber’s later productions. It is a pleasing opera, 
elaborate, sparkling, and we are not disposed to 
quarrel with it. But Auber is so much like himself 
in some of his works, that it is difficult sometimes to 
find original portions for distinctive criticism. One 
melody, by M. Couderc, was pretty, and obtained the 
honors of repetition, due perhaps chiefly to his clever 
singing. He, together with Mlle. Charton, sustained 
the principal parts, with the same zeal and manifest 
talent which have rendered them general favourites 
With every frequenter of this theatre; but on the 
principle of toujours perdrix, and spite of our own 
adhesion to the approval of Actéon, we might have 
preferred a little change in the character of the per- 
formance. 





VARIETIES. 


The Stowe Miniatures.—The sale has concluded, 
and we may add the following curiosities to our list :— 
Two portraits of James 1., and two mezzotints of 
Prince Rupert sold for 12/. 15s, Pope, presented 
by the poet to Mrs. Knight, afterwards Lady Nu- 
gent, 8/. 5s. Margaret Nicoll, through whom the 
Chandos Shakspere came into the Buckingham 
family, 12/. 1s. Gd. Charles Buonaparte, the 
father {of Napoleon, 15]. 15s. Mlle. de Maintenon, 
12/7. 5s, An unknown gentleman of the Chandos 
family, i4/.15s. The antiquities did not bring high 
prices: an ancient British brooch and pair of scales 
found near Ashendon, 15/. 15s. Four carved bones 
with figures in relief, from Canino, 10/. 10s. And of 
articles of virtu, a beautiful altar design richly em- 
bellished with pearls, &c., 18/. 10s.; and a tortoise- 
shell snuff-box, with a miniature of Mary Queen of 
Scots on the inside of the lid, 17/. 6s. 6d. 

Ancient British Coins.—It rests on the authority 
of the Bucks Herald, that about a fortnight ago a 
number of golden coins were turned up by the plough 
in a field on Whaddon Chase, belonging to Mr. W. 
Lowndes. One shown to the writer of the account 
was of Cunobelin, about 180 grains in weight, with a 
horse rampant on the obverse, and a thistle or ear of 
wheat on the reverse. Cunobelin, adds the paragraph, 
is said to have fougit a battle within three miles of 
Whaddon, at Thornborough Bridge, near which are 
two barrows, one of which was opened about seven 
years ago, and many Roman antiquities discovered. 

Roman Antiquities.—Some extensive Roman re- 
mains have receutly been discovered at Headington, 
near Oxford, by Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt, Local 
Member of Council of the British Archeological 
Association; and in the partial excavations which 
have been carried on, portions of the wall of a villa 
have been laid bare, and many interesting relics 
brought to light. Amongst these are a small bronze 
bell, the umbo of a shield, an immense variety of 
fragments of pottery, and several large iron nails. 
Very few coins have as yet been turned up, but many 
bones, and a few fragments of glass have been found. 

Dreadful Reminiscences.—In digging a sewer in 
Smithfield, about three feet beneath the surface, some 
calcined bones and stones blackened by fire have been 
found; and are supposed to be the relics of martyrs 
who belonged to the abhorred age of religious fires 
and faggots. 

The British Museum.—The Trustees have,through 
Sir R. Peel, presented a petition to Parliament for 
farther aid towards their expenses. No wonder. 

The Literary Fund last week held its usual annual 
meeting, to which the report for the past year was 
presented, and the election of officers for the year 
ensuing took place; the Rev. Dr. Russell in the 
chair. 1480/7. had been distribnted in grants, varying 
from 10/. to 75/.—there being eight of the lowest 
class, seven of 50/., three of 601., and two of 75i. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne was re-elected President ; 
a brilliant list of Vice-Presidents were also elected, 
and Lord Hardinge was announced to preside at the 
anniversary dinner on the 16th of May. 

The Royal Institute of Architects have resolved 
that the papers read at one meeting may be discussed 
at the next. At the last, the essay read was on the 
form of the Temple of Solomon. 

The Royal Academy of Music had its first concert 
for the season on Saturday, and was numerously 
attended. There was not much novelty. Mendelssohn 
contributed the greater part of the music, and the 
pupils acquitted themselves satisfactorily, without any 
striking feature to call for specific remark. 

The Printers’ Pension Society held its annual 
meeting last week, and we grieve to remark that the 
subscriptions had fallen short of the preceding year 
by 50/.; being only 470/. But still the prospect was 
cheering. Prince Albert has consented to be Presi- 
dent, and sent a donation of 25/. Six new pensioners 
were elected, making the number fifty-six; and there 
is 5200/. funded, with an interest of 200, 

The Vatican and all its treasures have been taken 
possession of by the revolutionary government of 
Rome. 





Libraries.—On the motion of Mr. Ewart, seconded 
by Mr. Hume, and modified by Sir George Grey, a 
Committee of the House of Commons has been ap- 
pointed to consider of the best means of extending 
the establishment of Libraries freely open to the 
public, especially in large towns. Sir George ob- 
jected to the other part of the motion, which proposed 
an inquiry into the existing libraries of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as some mentioned by the mover were 
not public libraries; and in other cases, it would 
interfere with commissions already in progress, such 
as the British Museum, the Bodleian, &c. In his 
remarks Mr. Ewart, we think, under-stated the 
number of public libraries in which foreign countries 
had the advantage: as for example, France 107,—we 
believe there are more than double that number—viz., 
241, and 5,000,000 volumes; America 81, instead of 
182, containing about 1,300,000 volumes; German 
libraries possess some five and a half millions of 
volumes; Russia, a million and a quarter; Spain, 
about the same number (not statistically made out) ; 
and Great Britain, 2,500,000. We cannot but think 
that in some instances, making Sir George Grey’s 
the exceptions, and also susceptible of improvement, 
these treasures might be very beneficially extended to 
national usefulness. 

Cheltenham Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion—We see by the Cheltenham Journal, that the 
annual meeting of this body was not only numerous, 
but harmonious; a result the more gratifying, as for 
some years past there has been much bickering, and 
the prosperity of the society could not be expected 
till such feelings were eradicated. Dr. Wright 
occupied the chair; the report was very satisfactory, 
and the meeting separated, much pleased with the 
whole proceedings. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, it will be 
seen, has its anniversary next Saturday, with the 
Marquis of Westminster in the chair, with a capital 
support of stewards. The noble Marquis, we rejoice 
to hear, is about to re-open his splendid gallery for 
the studies of artists, to whom its treasures offer 
almost every kind of excellence for imitation. The 
artists, in acknowledgment of the boon, will, no 
doubt, rally in force around the chair on Saturday. 

The Arctic Expedition.—Sir T. Acland has moved 
for all official information on this interesting subject, 
so as to be furnished to the whaling ships now about 
to sail for that quarter, and guide them in looking 
for the communications projected by Sir James C. 
Ross. 

Mr. Macready.—The American journals report 
that Mr. Macready has a MS. original play by Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, which he intends to produce in 
America, 

Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble) has been giving 
readings of Shakspere Plays, with great success, at 
New York and Boston. 

Mile. Parodi, brought safely from Paris, by Signor 
Puzzi, needs no one to blow the horn before her. 
She is known to be the favoured pupil of Pasta, in 
whose range of parts and style of acting and singing, 
she may therefore be expected to appear. She is of 
fine and commanding person. 

The Press Prize—It is mentioned in La Liberte, 
of Lille, that the Abbé Delval, a parish priest, has 
patented a printing machine, the working of which is 
likely to gain him the legacy of the American printer, 
Moreton, viz., 40,0001., for striking off 10,000 copies 
of a newspaper within an hour. 

Presidential Pun. — The president of a great 
society thinks the recent act of the Bishop of Exeter 
arises from a wish to have his See without a Shore / 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


When Napier first went forth to Ind; 

Of courage no lack have I 
He said; but when he conquered Scinde, 

He then wrote home Peccavi.* 
The path that leads to wealth and fame 
Is mark’d with labour, strife, and pain ; 
Sometimes a smoother course we run, 
And Mooltan with a W(h)ish is won. 

Jan T. 
* “T have sinned,” was suggested by a young lady, as a 


more comprehensive dispatch than the celebrated Veni, 
Vidi, Vici, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











RS TE TE CS 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Translations of Cosmos.—If M. A. will refer more carefully 
to our review on this subject, he will observe, that besides 
speaking coldly of the first, we excluded the second volume of 
Mr. Bailliére’s publication from any share of our praise : con- 
sequently, to print our correspondent’s specimens of errors 
and absurdities taken from that second volume, and com- 
pared with the correct sense and meaning in others, would 
go but to prove (glaringly and ridiculously enough) an ac- 
knowledged failure. The City of “ Treves,” translated 
“ triple verse ;” “the romances of Greek writers,” made 
“ Roman and Grecian authors ;” “the hymns of nature,” 
made “ physical poems;” “the Aair of the maidens dishe- 
velled,” made “the flock of maidens nipped,” &c., &c., &c., 
are fatal to character, and no farther or lengthened demon- 
stration seems to us to be needed. Into the allegation that 
Mr. Sabine has occasionally omitted a puzzling word, such 
as “‘ Waller-see,” we must accept the instance; not having 
time nor inclination to go over the work again, in search of 
lapses, probably unimportant to the understanding of the 
author. With regard to the additional notes to Mr. Bohn’s 
copy, we can assure our correspondent that we cordially 
gave them our general approbation ; and could never admit 
of the idea of our partially overlooking them, since we were 
well acquainted with the high character of the works by 
Professor E. Forbes, Dr. Daubeny, Dr. Percy and others, 
from which they were so judiciously selected and applied. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bentley’s Cabinet Library, vol. 10, 2s. 6d. 

Brayshaw’s (Rev. T.) Metrical Mnemonics, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Browning’s (H. B.) Algebra of Ratios, 8vo, sewed, 5s. 

Burnet’s (J.) Landscape Painting in Oil, 4to, cloth, 21s. 

Cheever’s Pilgrim Fathers, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Cootes’ (H.) Homologies of the Human Skeleton, 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d 


Cunningham’s (J. D.) History of the Sikhs, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Curzon’s (Hon. R.) Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
post 8vo, cloth, Lis. 

De Morgan’s (Professor) Trigonometry and Double Algebra, 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Dyer and Colour Maker’s Companion, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Ford’s (Rev. J.) Gospel of St. Mark, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

Freeman’s (E. A.) History of Architecture, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Kane’s Elements of Chemistry, illustrated with 230 wood- 
cuts, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Kennedy’s Elementary Latin Reading, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Kentish’s (J.) Notes and Comments on Passages of Scrip- 
ture, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Macdonald’s (Rev. J.) Life, by Rev. W. K. Tweedie, post 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Magazine of Science, vol. 11, royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Main and Brown on the Steam Engine, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Marryat’s Little Savage, 2 vols., second edition, 12mo, cloth, 


10s. 

Melville’s (H.) Mardi, and a Voyage Thither, 3 vols. post 
8vo, £1 IIs. 6d. 

Montgomery’s (R.) Omnipresence of Deity, and other Poems, 
new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Payne’s Studies in Poetry, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Practical Fly Fishing, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

Steinitz (F.) The Ship, its Origin and Progress, &c., 4to, 
half bound, £2 10s. 

Taylor’s (Rey. C. B.) Facts in a Clergyman’s Life, 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 

Thiers’ Consulate and Empire, vol. 8, 8vo, sewed, 7s. 

Tracts for Christian Seasons, vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 





DENT’s TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849. hm 8. | 1849. hm. 5. 

Mar.24 . . 12 623°3| Mar.28. ... 12 5 95 
23 . - — 6 49 Ds «cs ys = Set 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ret AL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Last Two Nights of MASANIELLO before JUNF, 
The Directors have the honour to that, in 
of the distinguished success of MASANIELLO, and in compliance 
with the wish of a large portion of the Subscribers, that Opera will be 
given on TUESDAY and on SATURDAY next, which, in consequence 
of the new productions after Easter, will be the last two nights on 
which it can be performed until tue month of June. 
On TUESDAY, will be performed Auber’s Grand Opera, 


MASANIELLQO, 

The principal characters by Mme. Dornus Gaas, Malle. Pavurne 
Lexoux, Signor Luie1 Mes, Signor Romm1, M. Massot, and Signor 

ARIO. 

And the Dances incidental to the Opera by Mddle. Wuruisr, M. 
Avexanpre, and Mdile. Louise Tacuiont1. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, M. Costa, 

Prices of admission—Pit, 8s.; Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d.; Amphitheatre 

Stalls, 5s. and 7s. 


\ insenetebene ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MADLLE. CAROLINE. 
MOST POSITIVELY THE LAST NIGHT BUT FOUR! 


MADLLE. CAROLINE begs respectfully to announce to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that her BENEFIT will take place 
on MONDAY NEXT, March 26th, on which occasion she wil per- 
form in the first and second parts of the Katertainments. 

The Programme will include the most celebrated Performers, and 
the most Astonishing Feats of this unrivalled Establishment.— For 
particulars see full Programme. 











Private Boxes and Tickets to be had at the Box Office, and of 
adile. Canouine. 





HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS. 
MOST POSITIVELY THE LAST FIVE NIGHTS! 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF MR. SELIM BRIDGES. 

Ma. DEJEAN begs respectfully to state that the season of his un- 
rivalled Equestrian Performances being announced to commence in 
the Cirque de Champs Elysée A Paris, on the first evening of Passion 
Week, he will give at DRURY LANE THEATRE, no more than 
FIVE EVENING and TWO MORNING PERFORMANCES, which 
will be most positively the last five Eveving and the last two Morning 
Performances; and that the close ot the season in London wil! take 
place on Friday Evening, March 30th.—The celebrated Match of the 
25 Vaulters will be performed every night.—The Programme of each 
Performance will include the astonishing feats of that popular artist, 
Mr. SELIM BRIDGES, 


The LAST TWO MORNING PERFORMANCES will take place on 
Wepyespar the 28th, and Faipay, Marca 30th, 





I OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 
Savuare.—NOTICE TO ARTISFS.—All works of Painting, 
Sculpture, or Architecture, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday the 9th, or by 
Six o’( lock in the evening of Tuesday the 10th of April next, after 
which time no work can possibly be received, nor can any works be 
received which have already been publicly exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed may. be obtained at 


the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, but 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any package 
which may be forwarded by Carriers. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the 
Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE 
on the 3ist inst.—Each PRIZEHOLDER at the Annual Distribu- 
tion will be entitled to SELECT for HIMSELF a WORK of ART 
as heretofore. Every Subscriber will receive tor each guinea an im- 
pression of a Line Engraving by P. Lightfoot, after W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A.—SABRINA—a proof of which may now be seen at the Office, 
and, in addition to this, an Engraving, after a desig: in bas relief, of 
“Christ entering Jerusalem,” for which the premium of £100 has 
been awarded to Mr, J. Hancock. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, March, 1849. 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

3¢> Our next number will again extend to 72 columns ; 
and we have consequently (especially as its publication falls 
on the last day of the month and quarter) again to beg our 
friends to let their communications, of every kind, be as 
early as possible. 

N.B. The monthly part and the quarterly parts will be 
ready for delivery. 

Philo-historicus has, as he“deserves, our best attention, as 
he will see in a week or two. We await contemporary 
matter. 

We shall be very glad to see the remarks on the coin of 
Marino Faliero. Our correspondent misunderstands our 
remark, it only applied to the Wallenstein, as a literary re- 
view, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
i The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission ls. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATION 

for PROMOTING the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERN 

ART is NOW OPEN at the GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER, 

Daily from Nine until Dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, 
Sixpence. BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud (lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 











Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 








E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal | 


, a1 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
¥ INSTITUTION,“for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
oe oad peep ee 1814; incorporated by Royal 
, 1842. Under the immedi i d 
Majesty the GUEEN., mediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
Parron--His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
, VICE-PATRONS. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. ; Right Hon. Earl de Grey. 
His Grace the Duke of Devon- | Right Hon. Earl of Ellesmere, 
Right Hon, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
Wm. J. Denison, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 
Jesse Watts Russell. 
Robert Vernon, Esq. 


shire. 

His Grace the Duke of Suther- | 
and. 

Most Noble the Marquis of Lans- 


jowne. 
Rt. Hon. the Earlof Shrewsbury. | 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth, | 
Presipgnt—Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 

: The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully informed 
that the THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 
celebrated in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY NEXT, the 
3ist Instant. 

The Most Noble the MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER in the Chair, 


STBWARDS. 

BR. Hannah, Esq. 

Frederick ifold, Esq. 

Joshua H. Mann, Esq. 

| George Powell, Esq. 
J. B. Pyne, Esq. 
David Roberts, Esq., R.A. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. 
A. U. Thiselton, Esq. 
J, Evan Thomas, Esq., F.S.A. 
Robert Thorburn, Esq., A.R.A. 


Samuel Angell, Esq. 
. W. Angeli, Esq. 
H. Sancford Bicknell, Esq. 
W. Bowness, Esq. 
G. R. Burnett, Esq. 
James Coles, jun., Esq. 
Charles Couzens, Esq. 
George Cutliffe, Esq. 
John Dillon, Esq, 
Chester Earles, Esq. 
Augustus Egg, Esq., A.R.A. H. Wallis, Esq. 
E. Gambart, Esq. , E. M. Ward, Esq., A.R.A. 
Dinner on the Table at Six precisely. Tickets, £1 1s. each; tobe 
had of the Stewards; of William Nicol, Esq., Hon. Sec., 60, Pall 
Mall; and of the Assistant-Secretary, 45, Great Coram Street, 


Russell Square. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assist. Sec. 
GILBERT’S 
PATENT OPERATING CHAIR AND FULCRUM 
FOR THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


BY WHICH THE OPERATION IS PERFORMED WITH MUCH MORE EASE 
AND SATISFACTION TO BOTH PATIENT AND OPERATOR. 


\\ ] MATTHEWS has the pleasure of intro- 
e Ccucing and recommending to the notice of the profession 
the above valuable invention, (patented by Mr. H_ Gilbert, Surgeon 
and Operating Dentist, M.R.C.S., &c., of No. 1, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall East,) possessing the following advantages: — 
_ Ist. A powerfel and steady fulcrum for the forceps or extracting 
instruments to rest upon, by which they become safe and eflective 
levers, independent cf ihe teeth, gums, or alveoli. 

2nd. Little or no lateral furce being required beyond detaching the 
tooth from its membraneous adhesions, the diseased tooth is less 
liable to be crushed. 

3rd. The tooth being raised from its socket by an almost perpen- 
dicular power, there is less disturbance and fracture of the alveolus, 
less breaking up and laceration of the surrounding structures, con- 
sequently infinitely less pain, and no fear of after hemorrhage or 
exfoliation. 

4th. The Elevator, hitherto a dangerous and difficult instrument to 
use, with the aid of Mr. Gilbert’s Fulerum will be found a most 
invaluable instrument for extracting stumps. 

All who have seen the above invention, amongst whom are some of 
the most eminent surgeons and anatomists of the day, pronounce it 
to be an immense improvement in Dental Surgery. 

W. Matthews can contidently recommend the Chair to the profes. 
sion, as it is admirably adapted for ail operations on the mouth, nose, 
ear, eye, or any other part of tue head and throat. It will also serve 
as an ordinary easy chair for study, &c. 

“We can confidently direct attention to it as a boon to the profes: 
sion and the public.”— Lancet, Dec. 2, 1848. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
W. MATTHEWS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
10, Portuca. Street, Lincoun’s Inn, Lonpon. 


Ts NEW SYSTEM of WARMING and 

VENTILATING recently introduced to PUBLIC NOTICE is 
in daily operation at the EXPOSITION of BRITISH MANUFAC. 
TURES, now Exhibiting at the Rooms of the SOCIETY of ARTS, 
JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 

The perfect success of PIERCE’S NEWLY-INVENTED PATENT 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRNTE for the above objects, which 
has been honoured by the SOCLETY’S MEDAL, and is constantly in 
use Warming their large Model Room, where it may be seen and its 
merits practically tested. Also numerous specimens of Decorations, 
Hangings for Rooms, Castings in Metals, and other splendid works 
of beautiful design, all showing the vast progress which has been 
recently made by Baitise Antigans and ManuracTURERS. 

Tickets for the Exhibition may be had upon application to Mr. 
Pierce, 5, Jermyn Street, Regent Street. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in praciice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Perro.ine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ PETRoing SHAVING 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt ia 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Disrensany Soar,’ is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection agains', 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. : 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases ot 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R, HENDRIE 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Ticupornns Senzet, Reoent’s Quapnant. 
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WESTERN 
IFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 
3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invitel to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Oxp Lives, for which ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society. 

Examris.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 

An Annuity of £10 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
= 12 3 1 _ st 
= 1416 3 - 70 
a 13 11 10 - 75 

The Annuities are payable Haty-yEaR.y; and the first half-year’s 
Annuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received. All 
expenses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 

Information, free of expense, can be obtained from 


A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, - 
Established 1838. 


Payable as long 
as he is alive. 








Tausters—Benjamin Hawes, Esq.; Chas. Baldwin, Esq.; 
hos. Nesbit, Eeq. 


The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by the 
Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain on 
credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside abroad 
is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign risks is 
published. 

Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are appropriated to assurers 
entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the g doubted personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary & Secretary. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION. 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 

4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
public. 

_ The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large aud con- 
tinually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums on upwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1848. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7th and Sth Vict. cap. 110, 

For the ASSURANCE of LIVES and SURVIVORSHIPS, the 
PURCHASE and GRANT of ANNUITIES, the PURCHASE of 
LIFE INTERESTS and REVERSIONS, ENDOWMENTS for 
WIDOWS and CHILDREN, and ACCUMULATIVE ASSUR- 
ANCES. 

No, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 





CAPITAL, QUARTER OF A MILLION, 





DIRECTORS. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of , Robert Keate, Esq., F.R.8. 
Hereford. Stephen H. Lee, Esq. 

Robert Owen Alland, Esq. David Ogilvy, Esq. 

William Betts, Esq. i 


3 iq John Powis, Esq. 
James Risdon Bennett, Esq., | Lt.-Colonel Rowland. 

M.D. William Simpson, Esq. 
John “ey Esq. | William Thacker, Esq. 
Charles Collick, Esq. | William A. Thomas, Esq. 
G M. Dowdeswell, Esq. | Francis Watts, Esq., F.8.A. 
P. A. Durnford, Esq. | George Watson Wood, Esq. 

ACTUARY. 


G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
The CITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY offers 
ree modes of Assurance, 
The Mutual, 
The Proprietary, and 
The Deposit or Accumulative. 
The Society, although a Proprietary one, offers to the Assured, on 
the Mutual or “ wish poole” exaia, ail the profits arising from that 
branch; thus embracing all the benefits of a Mutual Society, without 


any of the riske or liabilities, 
B, F, LEEKS, Secretary, 





MEDPIcaL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the last ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 30th November 
1848, nb yf — that the business of this Society had materially 
incre uring the past year: 508 new polici i ieldi 
in annual poomatame 27609 128, leant, 

A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per centum 
spr ea Saad al She farpating alien "The folowlog 

il e of this i 
of the most numerous class of diseased | — a 


Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the ages of 




















30, | 60. 

> - | | No. of | | 
sy EH Bonus | Sum now | _ gE) Bonus | Sum now 
miums |2 5} added. | payable. |} miame |@ 8 — payable, 

paid. | “| | paid. | “| | 
£i20d\ 4 2.4) “2i\f0d|2 0.4. 
10.0,11415 9/1114 15 7 100019519 41195 19 4 
4 1000, 65 1111/1065 lll 4 100011119 71111 19 7 
1 1000] 1612 21101612 2 1 ©1000 27 6 51027 6 5 


Bonus to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of 














30. 50. 

No. of ee No.of | | | a 
oy aE Bonus | Sum now | oy #£ Bonus | Sum now 
miums |2 § added. | payable, miums |2 § ®dded. | payable, 

paid < | || paid. | “ 
2(/£0.d.1£ 2 a, 2 £40) £8 24 
7 1000)17517 11175 17 1) 7 1000 25415 3/1254 15 3 
4 1000105 6 81105 6 8) 4 1000 15015 3/1150 15 3 
1000) 27 13 91027 13 9) 1 }1000, 39 491039 4 9 











Copies of the last Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, &c., sent 
free on application to FRANCIS G, P. NEISON, Actuary. 


25, Pall Mall, London. 





GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 


| At ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
INDIA and LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, Waterloo Place, and 52, King William Street, City, 





Chairman—The Chisholm. 
Deputy Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. 





GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

This Society is established — the most approved principles of the 
mutual syste, and allows credit for half the amount of the first five 
annual premiums. 

The first division of profits will be in the year 1849. 

Proposals of every description entertained involving the 
of human life. 


INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 

This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
the world, at as low rates of premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security, whilst, for the accommodation of the assured, a 
half-premium table (No. 2) has been constructed on a plan peculiar 
to this office, and affording grea‘ d ges to parties assuring for 
short periods, with the option of continuing for the remainder of life. 

Also invalid lives, whether afflicted with mental or bodily infir- 
mities. 

And lives of naval and military officers and civilians in India, in any 
of the colonies, or other parts of the world. 

Annuities granted, and endowments for widows and children. 


A. R. IRVINE, Manager, 14, Waterloo Place. 
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HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 


UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
No, 31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq., Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq: William Wilbertorce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
W., Adams, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 


John Atkins, Esq. 


James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. 


John Matthews, a 
sq. 


Robt. Henry Foreman, Esq. | Charles O. Parnell, 
AUDITORS. 

George Cumming, Esq. Samuel Field, Esq. 

domes Tene, Esa, ~ | William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co. 

The POLICIES are INDEFEASIBLE and INDISPUTABLE, 
the Compauy being -prohibited, by the Sith clause of their Deed of 
Constitution, which is duly registered in terms of the Act, from dis- 
puting a Policy upon any ground whatever. 

The usual Commission allowed to‘ Solicitors, and also to persons, 
approved by the Board, who exterid the business of Life Assurance 


in conuexion with this Company.’ 


N O8TH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London Offices, 4, New Bank Buildings, City, and 10, Pall Mall East. 
Chief Office, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 


Paxsipsxt—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K,G. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 


William Petrie Craufurd, Esq. George Webster, Esq. 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. Benj. Boyd, Ee fk sident 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. Mark Boyd, Esq., . 


Parsicran—John Webster, M.D., F.R.S. 

The Avnual General Meeting of the Proprietors was held at the 
House of the Company, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh, on Monday, the 
5th instant, the Hon, Lord Cunninghame in the chair. 

The Report of the Directors on the business of the year ending 31st 
December, 1848, showed that the fire poonione collected during the 
year smounted to £26,455 14s. 2d.; that 269 life policies had been 
issued in the course of the year, insuring £221,800; that the accu. 
mulated life premium fund on the 3ist of December last amounted to 
£523,568 1s. 6d.,and the aunual revenue from life premiums was 
£104,984 16s. 8d. 

A dividend of five and a half per cent., free of income tax, was de- 
clared, payable on the 2nd day of April next. 

The following Table exhibits the Bonus additions to a Policy for 

a at the termination of the Septennial Periods, 1830, 1837, 

and 1844:— 











mn. |menes added | Bonus added | Bonus added} Total Bonus 
the year | in 1880. | in 1937. in 1844. in 1844. 
1824 £350 0 0 | £468 2 6 | £61018 0 [#1429 0 6 
1825 300 0 0 | 46315 0 605 310 1368 18 10 
1826 250 0 0 | 459 7 6 599 9 8 1308 17 2 
1827 200 0 0 | 455 8 O | 59315 6 1248 15 6 
1838 150 0 0 450 12 6 588 1 3 1188 13 9 
1829 100 0 0 | 446 5 0 682 7 1 1123 12 1 
1830 50 0 0 44117 6 576 12 11 1063 10 5 
1831 ° 437 10 0 670 18 9 1008 8 9 
1832 oe 375 0 564 7 6 939 7 6 
1833 31210 0 557 16 3 870 6 3 
1834 250 0 0 561 5 0 801 5 0 
1335 ee 187 10 0 54413 9 732 3 9 
1836 ee 1235 0 0 538 2 6 663 2 6 
1837 ee 6210 0 531 11 3 694 1 3 
1838 a “ 525 0 0 525 0 0 
1839 ° ee 450 0 0 450 0 0 
1840 oe ee 375 0 0 875 0 0 
1841 oa oe 300 0 0 300 0 @ 
1842 eo es 225 0 0 225 0 0 
1843 ee oe 150 0 0 150 0 0 
1844 ar . 7s 00 75 00 

















Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4. New Bank Buildings ; and of the Actuary, 
John King, Esq., 10, Pall Mall East. 


HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London, 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1824. 


DIRECTORS. 
Captain C. John Bosanquet, R.N. — Hon. Sir T, Fremantle, 
Robert Cheere, Esq. art. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 





James Murray, Esq. 

Samuel Skinner, Esq: 

William A. Guy, M.D. Patrick Colquhoun, Esq.,LL.D. 

Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New Rargs or Premium.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persous who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premi to a prosp onus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages :— 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 

Examr_e 10 Assune £100, 








Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.) For Whole Life. | 














2s 4. Ze 4. @e da. 
20 | O 15 ll 016 6 * 
30 | 018 6& 019 6 2 2 10 
40 1 323 8 | 1 4 10 3 F 





Other ages at proportionate rates. 
Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an influential 
proprietary, the long ding of the office, and the satisfactory results 
of its business, 
Facility in the settlement of claims. c 
Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 
Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. y 
To those who desire to secure the ad ges of a prosp 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigus 
Four-fifths of the Profits. 








ted 4 i 





cr = f th red, 4 cs — ent the amount 
at the option of the assured, by which arrai 1 
cctginaliy assured may be kept. up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable man- 
ner, to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
satisfactory proof. 

Every {jnformati an ii will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society's 
agents, established in all principal towns. 








ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


J, LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











"ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Honourable the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.8.A. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon. 
The 


TRUSTEES. 
Right Honourable Lord Viseount 8 
The Honourable Edward Mouye Lloyd 7 ol M.P. 
The Honourable John Heo: omas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P. 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand, Chairman. 
GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower Street. 
Deputy-Chairman. 


maps Archer-Burton, Esq., 10, Upper Hamilton Terraee, St. John’s 


| ww oh Makin Bates, Esq., 41, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
aries Benjamin C Caldwell, Esq » 19, North Audley Street, Grosvenor 


uae Whitfield Daukes, 7 -. di Whitehall Place. 
The Rev. Richard Lee, a Stepney. 
Sir George Graham Otw » 6, 6, Portman Square. 





George Rebert Paul, nn "portland Lodge, Worthing. 
Henry Corbett Taylor, Esq. -» 15, St. 


Major. Ge 1 Hi Thomso b Ot eet oemane We ah t’s Park. 
Captain Wetherall, 1.N., Cactlekill Ledge, Baling an 
AUDITORS. 
Thomas Charles = Esq. Henry Williams Hodgson, Esq. 
Joba Fitzgerald, Esq, rancis William Stone, Esq. 
PHYSICIAW. 
Protheroe Smith, M.D., 25, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 
SOLICITORS. 
Mesers. Holt and Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 
SURGEON. 
Barnard Wight Holt, Esq., F.R.C.S., 30, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Strahan, Paul, Faul, and Bates, 217, Strand. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Economical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a 
os y of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the 
assul 


sncomplete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
eapital, by the registration of assignments of policies, by 
the admission of age and imterest during life, bonny the same have 


peerrtu, LIFE Orrics, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDO 





Esrasiisnep 1806. 


Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,137,753. Annual Income, £140,000, 
Benuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, E William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Biencowe Charebill, aq. George Round, Esq. 


George Dacre, Esq. James Sed: ick, Esq. 
lexander ~. r/ M.D. Frederick uire, Esq. 
William Judd, William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
PHYSICIAN, 
John Maclean, M.D., F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague Street, 
Mon ntague Square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROPITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 


Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


P les of the Extincti 








Date of} Sum A ; 
Policy. |[nsured. Original Premium. 


|= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVIIL. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
Publisher by the Zist, and BILLS for insertion by 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


forwarded to the 
the 24th inst. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 


London : Longman and Co., 39, Paternester Row. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 


On the 31st March, will be published, Part I., price 1s., Tallis’s 
Imperial copyright edition of 


HE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, and Modern 

History of the World, Geographical, Political, Commercial, 
and Statistical. Edit MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., 
Author of the “ History of the British Colonies,” &c., &c. 


Part I. will eontain a Map of the Punjab (the seat of war iv India), 
illustrated with Views of the Fortress of Ghuznee, the City of Lahore, 
and a scene on od Indus; also a Map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
with descriptive let “os 

Part 11. will contain s of Austria and California. 


THE MAPS are drawn and engraved by J. Rapkin, from Government 
and other authenticated sources, including all new boundaries, dis- 
coveries, and lines of Railways, of penrhes accounts have been received 
in London up to the time of going to p' 

Each Part will contain two finely- elneenel Maps, with descriptive 
letter-press. 


Published by J. and F. Tallis, London and New York. 








1806 £2600 £79 10s, 10d. < “om #1222 2%. Od. 
18n 1000 3319 2 ait 231 17 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 1M 18 10 








Ezamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 





This day is published, in four thick vols, 8vo, price £2 88. 


HE SERMONS of the Rev. ANTHONY 

FARINGDON, B.D., Divinity Reader of her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, Windsor: Preached ” principally i in the Parish-Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, London. Tu which is prefixed the 
Life 2 of the Author, by the Rev. Tuomas Jacxson, 8.T.P., Author of 
the “Life of John Goodwin,” &c. With Copious Indices, and a 
T 























‘Total Amount, to 
. Bonuses id 
Poli: | be ferther in- 
Nor Date. pA | added. | eocenel. 
sa1_| 1907 | £900 £982 128.1d.| £1882 128. 1d. 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 6 
3392 5000 | 355817 8 8558 17 8 
may be ined application 
to a Agents of "- Oke in a the Y Rectpal towns of the United 
Kingdom; and at the Head Oitice, No. 50, t Street. 


J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq., anmiag. Director, 





been satisfactorily proved, and by other the 
objects and protecting the interests Of all bona fide alae holders. 
Fall particulars stated in the prospectuses. 
usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents. 
By Order of the Board of Direetors, 


LOUIS MORE, Manager. 





ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and GENERAL 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN MUSGROVE, Esq. and Alderman, Chairman. 
ANDREW CLARK, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
J. 2 i r, . and Alder- William Knott, E 
en William Game, —_ 
iene that Fire Policies falling due at proach 
peste y must be renewed within protege 1 tating 
‘ompany has been formed by an opulent and influential body 
of proprietors, with a iarge capital and extensive connexions. 
Property of every saenae. ar is insure are exered by 8 fire, at rates and 


ou as by any other office, and 
losses are paid without delay. — oe 

Insurances for seven years charged as only for six. 

In the Life Department, the iums have been calculated on the 
lowest —_ consistent with the fair terest of the Company and 
the assured juses may be applied in reduction of the annual 
premium, or in addition to the policy, at the option of the assared; 
and one-half of the premium on lif _ unpaid for the first 
five years at interest of 5 per cent. 

The Company has braneh offices at Glasgow, Dublin, i. 
Liverpool, famebester, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, &c., and in the 
ee — in the kingdom. 

Transfer of policies free of expense. 





JOHN BIGG, Secretary. 


4 hone LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE; and 
28, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
Lranuity of the Paorarztons Unagstaictsp. 
Meopsaats Pasmivms inthe Fine Derantuent. 
Pecustas Apvanraens in the Lire Durantwent. 
Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Pro - 
an pert ming Sage v Koy antl seho! perty at the termina 
Persons whose alicies with es t the 25th in- 
stant = Feeney ly reminded t 
iit be found ok the he Head Offices in pf dl = 
in the Sands of _ respective Agents; and those who, preierrin 
seeurity y this Company, may to remove their i fan 
that no expense will be incurred by 





t Receipts 


vances, 
moval, 


SALE BY AUCTION 





LODGE’'S PORTRAITS 
OF 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
MB; HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
AT HIS GREAT ROOM, 192, FLEET STREET, 
On TUESDAY, 3rd April, at One o'clock, 
The Valuable Stock, Steel Eng g3, and 3 ype Plates of 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS OF 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 





comprising 
5 Corrzs .... Complete .... 12 vols. royal 4to .... India Proofs. 
19 Corizs .... Ditto +++ 12 vols.impl.8vo. .... Ditto. 
42Corizs .... Ditto - 12vols.impl.8vo. .... Prints. 


The 240 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, by the MOST EMINENT 
ARTISTS, in fine condition ; 125 Sheets of STEREOTYPE PLATES; 
16, 700 PORTRAIT: ‘3, imperial 8vo; 5500 PORTRAITS, royal 4to, 
India Proofs; and about 80 REAMS of LETTER-PRESS of the 
MEMOIRS, imperial octavo and quarto. 


ALSO, 
THE CABINET EDITION OF LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 


Eight Volumes, large foolscap octavo, 240 Portraits, 
the Stock of which consists of 
50 Corres .......... Complete .......... 8 vols. Cloth. 
160 Corixs .......... DUO cecccccece 8 vols. Quires. 
The 240 PORTRAITS, on 60 STEEL PLATES. engraved by the First 
Artists; 73 SHEETS of STEREOTYPE PLATES, double foolseap ; 
and PRINTED LETTER-PRESS for 1775 Volumes. 

*,* The whole of the Plates of the Large Edition of Lodge’s Por- 
traits have been proved, and a copy of the acTuAL PRESENT STATE of 
the Plates, au i ed by the Copper-plate Printer, may be seen at 

tr \g20n’ 





: MONEY. 


om from £5 to £200 advaneed on perecnel 

¥, respectable references being required, at the JOINT 

Tock IL. LOAN OFFICE. 70, CHANDOS ‘STREET, COVENT 

GARDEN. Immediate advances are made if ap roved. Loans 

granted in any part of the country. A Form of Application seat on 
receipt of two postage stamps. 

Office hours—10 te 6. 


URE THEOBROMA, or DIETETIC 
COCOA.—This Cocoa is distinguished from all others for its 
purity, is highly recommended by the ‘aeulty as a digestive and most 
nutritious eee oe en en ee On nt 
eakest st Prepared only and sold, ia 





ion of all the Genk ¢ and Latin Quotations. 


London: Wiiliam Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 





In the press, and will shortly be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a 
coloured Frontispiece to each volume, 


HINA AND THE CHINESE, their Religion, 

Character, Customs, and Manufactures. The evils arisin; 

from the OPIUM TRADE, with a Glance at our Religious, Moral, 
Political, and Commercial Intercourse with the Country. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





MOST IMPORTANT WORK, 


ETTERS to a MAN of the WORLD disposed 
to BELIEVE. Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS 
DES GUAYS. A New Edition, revised by Rev. G. Busn. Crown 8v0, 
3s., cloth, lettered. 
Hodson, Clifford’s Inn Passage, Fleet Street. 





In imperial quarto, price One Guinea. 


A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of the 

RESTORED PARISH CHURCH of SAINT MARY, 
WYMESWOLD, LEICESTERSHIRE; containing Four Views in 
Tinted Lit phy, and Forty-four Wood Engravings, illustrative of 
the recent Restoration of the Editice under the Superintendence 
A. WELBY PUGIN, Esgq., Architect. 


London: George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 
HE INUNDATION: A Newfoundland Dog, 


waters of an Inundation. From 
the original Picture = C. F. KIORBOE, Esq., Engraved in the 
highest style of Mezzotint, by T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive 
ot margin, 24 ii *s by 3] inehes. Artists’ Proots, £8 8s.; Proofs 
before Letters, £6 68.; Lettered Proofs, £4 4s.; Prints, £2 2s. 


London: Ackermann and Co., Strand, by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, - R.H. Albert, TI.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Royal Family. 








‘ATALOGUE of a Collection of Autograph 

/ Letters aud other documents, comprising many of eminent 

Literary, Political, Clerical Characters, &c., on sale. at the prices 

affixed; may be had gratis on application, or will be forwarded free by 
post on the receipt of two postage stamps, 


A. E. Evans and Son, 1, Great Queen Street, London. 





ESSRS. COCKS’ MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Isle of Man Fimes observes :—‘ There is not any other 

house in Europe who can offer such a list of valuable publications #¢ 
the Messrs. Cocks. The house has for many years taken the lead in 
musical publications, and everything they publish is selectec with the 
greatest taste and judgment, and at once commands av extensive 
popularity. The stock of engraved music plates in the possession 0} 
po wer we have authority for saying, is . aalled by that of any 
he essrs. Cocks contaiD 

Pm salons pb pee of me tomy to nrery Sox. of proficiency of 














BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident come’ ae 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


. 


pound pacts, at the = : omach.— 
packets, at 1s. y Barver and Co., Operative Chemicts, 
| 270, Regent Street, London. 


be had gratis, and 
postage ona, 6, New Burlington Street, an. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


2 23 








Leen eee ee a 
THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY. 
In 6 large vols. 8v0, price £5 8s. in cloth, gilt lettered, 


HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; with a COMMENTARY arranged in 
Snort Lectures for the Daily Use of Families. By the Rev. 

CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
The arrangement of the Lectures has been adapted to the purpose 
of Family Readiug, but the Exposition will be found equally available 
for private study; being at once explanatory and practical, and com- 
bining the result of much research into the labours of others, with 
the advantage of an uniform and of the 
whole Bible, by the same Expositor. 
Rivi St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo Place. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT may be had 
separately, in 2 vols., price £1 16s.; or any of the Parts of the Work, 
to complete sets, at 9s. each. 





interp 








In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


ERMONS Preached on PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D., Principal of the East India 
College, and Chaplain to the Tower of London. 
R , St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Vol. i Fifth Edition. 8vo,10s.6d. Vol. 11. Third Edition. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

2. SERMONS before the UNIVERSITY of 
CAMBRIDGE in 1836, 1837, and 1839. New Edition. In 3 vols, Svo, 
(sold serarately) price 5s. each. 


3. SERMONS on the LESS PROMINENT 
FACTS iu SACRED STORY. In 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 











TOWNSEND'S 
CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
Iv 4 vols. 8vo, price £3 6s. 


HE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Histortcax 
and Cnrono.ocican Order, in such Manner that the Books, 
Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one conneeted History, in the very 
Words of the Authorized Translation. With copious Notes, Indexes, 
and Marginal References. By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Canon ot Durham. 
Ri , St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*,* The Oxp and New Testaments are sold separately; and the 
Bisxe, without the Annotations, may be had, in a single volume, 
price £1 4s. 








MAITLAND’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION. 
In 8vo, price 15s. 
SSAYS on SUBJECTS connected with the 
REFORMATION in ENGLAND. By the Rev. 8. R. MAIT- 
LAND, D.D., F.R.S., F.3.A., sometime Librarian to the late Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly printed,) 
THE DARK AGES: ESSAYS illustrating 
the RELIGION and LITERATURE of the 9th, 10h, 11th, and 12th 


Centuries. Second Edition. i2s. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 


C= AP RE-ISSUE, in PARTS, each con- 
taining a COMPLETE TREATISE, with its Engravings. 
The SCIENCES avd ARTS complete in 63 Parts, among which are 
the following :— 
1, Science of Method, by 8. T. Coleridge, 18. 
3. Logie, by Archbishop Whately, 2s. 
4. Rhetoric, by Archbishop Whately, 2s. 6d. 
6. Arithmetic, by Professor Peacock, 5s. 
9. Trigonometry, by G. B. Airy, Esq., 2s. 62. 
14. Theory of Probabilities, by Professor De Morgan, 3s. 6d. 
16. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, by Professor Maurice, 4s. 6d. 
25. Physical A y. by Sir J. H hel, 48. 
31. Light, by Sir J. Herschel, 12, 
= — ed — Herschel, ds. 
» Meteorology, by Geo. Harvey, E 9s. 
35. Figure of the Earth, by G. rf } 4 4s. 
36. Tides and Waves, by G. B. Airy, Esq. 7s. 
37. Architecture, by rofessor Narrien, 10s. 6d. 
48. Political Economy, by N. W. Senior, Esq., 4s. 
49. Carpentry, by P. Nikole, Esq., 3s. 
51. Naval Architecture, by G. Harvey, Esq., 58. 
55. Geology, by Jobn Phillips, Esq., 9s, 
63. Veterinary Art, by W. C. Spooner, Esq., 28. 
A Prospectus Gratis. 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA may also be had 
COMPLETE, in 30 vols. 4to, with 600 Engravings, price 25 Guineas, 
halt bound in russ1a; or 28 Guineas half bound in morocco extra, 


Griffin and Co. London and Glasgow. 








Now ready, in one vol. 8vo, and eight plates, price 15s. 


Ts ADESMEN’S TOKENS, current in London 

and its vicinity, between the years 1648 and 1672, described 
from the originals in the British Museum, and in several private 
collections, By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

“The tokens which every tavern and tippling-house (in the days of 
late anarchy among us) presum’d to stamp and utter for immediate 
exchange, as they were passable through the neighbourhood, which, 
tho’ seldom reaching farther then the next street or two, may, happily, 
in after-times come to exercise and busie the learned critic what they 
should siguifie.”— Evelyn's Numismata. 

*.* A few copies in 4to, price Que Guinea. The whole impression is 
’ imited. 
London: John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, iu 3 vols, 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


ROCKINGHAM ; 


OR, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 


“A decidedly clever production.”—Morning Chronicle. 
“A powerfully written tale.”—John Bull, 

_ “It is reported that this charming novel is written by a near rela- 
tive of Lord Foley. * * * The tale has the remarkable attraction of 
being, for the most part, as true to nature as truth itself, and as strange 
and exciting as the wildest fiction. We pay the highest compliment 
we can well put into words when we say, that the earlier portions of 
= — strongly remind us of ‘Tremaine,’ and ‘ De Vere.’”"—Cowrt 

fournal, 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


LADY ALICE; 


THE NEW UNA. 
A ROMANCE. 


O R, 


3 vols. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE HON, MR. CURZON’S WORK. 
This day, with Twenty Woodcuts, post Svo, 15s. 
JISITS to MONASTERIES in the LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CUNNINGHAM’S HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. 
This day is published, with Maps, 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the origin 

of the Nation to the BATTLES of the SUTLEJ. By JOSEPH 

DAVEY CUNNINGHAM, Li of Engi » and Captain in 
the Army of India. 

The author was living among the Sikh people for a period of eight 
years, and during a very important portion of their history. He had 
intereourse under every variety of circumstances with ali classes of 
men, and he had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affairs of the Frontier. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with more than 100 Maps, Plates, 
Woodcuts, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


INEVEH and ITS REMAINS: with an 

Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, 

and the Yezedis, or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the 

Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By AUSTEN H. 
LAYARD, Esq. 

“This is, we think, the most extraordinary work of the present age, 
whether with reference to the wonderful discoveries it describes, its 
remarkable verification of our early biblical history, or of the talent, 
courage, and perseverance of its author. We have had our Bruces 
and Mungo Parks, as weil as our Parry’s, Franklins, Backs, Rosses, 
but we question whether a more enlightened or a more enterprising 
traveller than Mr. Layard is to be met with in the ana of our 
modern English history. In these days when the fultilment of pro- 
phecy is engaging so much attention, we cannot but consider that 
this work will be found to afford many extraordivary proofs of the 
truth of biblical history, and of the extreme accuracy of the 
denunciations oi the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel against the Kings of 
Assyria, and of the destruction of Nineveh in particular.”—Times, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT, 
during a JOURNEY to the OASES of SIWAH. By BAYLE 
ST. JOHN, Esq. 
On March 31st will be published, post 8vo, 
A RESIDENCE in SIERRA LEONE: 


described in Lerrens to Frienps at Home. By a LADY. Edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Lately published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STOKERS and POKERS; or the London 
and North Western Railway. By the Author of “Bubbles from the 


Brunnens of Nassau. 
Also, post Svo, 68. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lorp Manon, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
‘EALTHY SKIN: a Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of the Skin and Hair, in relation to Health. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


E 





This day is published, price 2s.; free by post, 2s. 6d. 
TRE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How To Live 


anp Waar 70 Live For; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-management; together with Instruetions 


fect Health, Longevity, and that sterling state of Sollee only 


attainable through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course 
of life. By a PHYSICIAN. 


Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster Row; and Maon, Cornhill, London. 





————— 
MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


1. 
In Three Vols; post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


Mardi ; and a Voyage Thither. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of “Typee and Omoo,” 
[Now ready. 
1. 
THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 
Eighteen Hundred and Twelve. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH 
RUSSIA. 


INVASION OF 


From the German. [On Monday. 


111, 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 
In Three Vols. post 8vo, 


Frank Forester & His Friends. 


WOODLAND ADVENTURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Author of “ Field Sports in the United States and the British Provinees 
of America,” “Cromwell,” “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c. 
[Published this day. 


In Three Vols. om 8vo, with Maps, 
The Western World ; 


Or, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1846-7, 


Br ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. [Now ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


DR. KENNEDY'S FIRST LATIN READING BOOK. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 


‘moc ; or, a First Latin Reading Book. 


Adapted to the Author’s “ Child’s Latin Primer.” For the us 
of Preparatory and Accidence Schools. By the Rev. B. H. KEN- 
NEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 


By the same Author, 


CHILD'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, Qs. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABULARY. 
2mo, 2s. 6d. 7 

ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


JACOB ABBOTT’S NEW SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR 
YOUTH. 


1. 
HE HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF 





SCOTS, in fancy cloth, price 5s. [Now ready, 
2. 
THE HISTORY OF HANIBAL THE 


CARTHAGENIAN. 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


(On April 15. 





Foolscap 8vo, price 1s. 4d, 


Foe PASSION or HOLY WEEK. Part VI. 
of the Tracts for the Christian Seasons, containing a Tract for 
each day from Palm-Sunday to Easter-Day, with suitable Devotions, 
and a Gospel Harmony of the Closing Days of Christ's Ministry on 
Earth is now ready. 
Oxforé: John Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 








This day, price 5s. strongly bound in cloth, 


TRACTS for the CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
from Advent Sunday to the Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

This series of Tracts will, it is hoped, be fund neither to fall short 
of nor to exceed the Teaching of the Prayer-Book ; but, following the 
coarse of the Onrstiaw Yean, will set forth im turn all the great 
traths of the Christian C according to the godly order of her 
Seasons. 

Oxford: John Henry Parker; aud 377, Strand, London. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








scanner 





New Story of the Sea, by the Author of “The Pilot,” “Red Rover,” &c. 





On Wednesday next, the 28th inst., will be published, in Three Vols. post 8vo, 


THE SEA LIONS; OR, THE LOST SEALERS. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PILOT,” “JACK O’LANTERN,” “ PATHFINDER,” ETC, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


nel 


Library Edition of Alison’s Europe, with Portraits. 








This day is published, Vol. I., price 15s., 


OF A NEW EDITION, IN OCTAVO, OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 





Tats Edition is reprinted from the SeventH, in Demy Octavo, on a new and elegant Pica Type, and Superfine Paper, to 
range in Libraries with the Standard Editions of our English Historians. 

It will be embellished with PORTRAITS, engraved in the first style of Art, from Ori selected with the strictest 
regard to authenticity and correct resemblance; comprising Louis THE SIXTEENTH, MARIE ANTOINETTE, MIRaBEAU, 
Danton, Marat, RopesrrerRe, NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE THE GENERAL, MOREAU, NEY, BuRKE, SUWARROFF, THE ARCHDUKE 
Caaries oF Austria, NELSON, Pitt, Fox, WELLINGTON, GEORGE THE THIRD, CASTLEREAGH, THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 
Mvrat, BLucHER, METTERNICH, TALLEYRAND, THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER, NAPOLEON THE EMPEROR, &c. 

One Hundred Copies have been printed in Royal Octavo, forming, with Proor Impressions of the PoRTRAITS, and an 
Edition of the AtLas, uniform in size, a very splendid book. For these, early Orders should be given. 


The FIRST VOLUME contains Portraits of Louis XVI. and MARte ANTOINETTE. 
> Pe an SECOND VOLUME, with Portaarrs of Mmasrav, Danton, and Marat, wili be published on the Finest 
of May. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45, Geonca Sraxet, EpINSURGH; AND 37, PaTERNostEeR Row, Loxpox, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To be had at all the Libraries, Three Volumes, post octavo, cloth, 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY,” AND “THE FALCON FAMILY.” 


“The publication of the book is opportune. It is, in effect, a sermon, witty and wise as one of Sterne’s, on the moral 
of the rate in aid. * * * The author has seen as well as read much, and the tastes of the scholar, most agreeable when 
corrected by the experience of the world, give a peculiar charm to his writings.” —Ezaminer. 





THE LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 


MAith Extracts from his Anpublishey Correspondence. 
BY G. H. LEWES, 
AvutHor or “RANTHORPE,” “BiocRaPHicaL Histony oF PaiLosopny,” &c. &c. 
Post octavo, cloth, Nine Shillings. 
“ A complete and distinct biography of Robespierre was wanted, and we have one here in a decidedly popular style. 


* * * The book fills a chasm in historical biography, and will long continue to do so, as the ground is not likely to be 
successfully retrod, at least without the discovery of new material.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. . 





FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS, 


BY ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 
In an elegant volume, small 8yo, ornamental boards. 9s. 


“ Here we have a sportive aptatien et mansaiiehel Sinas Same dearth oan cation ond leneene». * * * Conve 
we cannot help thinking, with more or less subtilty, some useful moral.” —Znglish Journal of Education, ais 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18, STRAND. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS 
AND LIFE. 


In Two Vols. post 8v0, cloth lettered, 18s., 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


Brcun By HIMSELF, anp ConTINvED BY 
J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


“The minutest details of the life of such a man as Scott will never 
fail to be of interest and value; but to vefy many the reduction of the 
book, from seven volumes to something of a more portable size and 
shape, will be very acceptable, and 800 closely printed pages quite 
e h. The d is fully and ekilfully executed, while 
the original work is not shora of its proportions, of its merits, or even 
of its faults. In all respects, save size—in substance, spirit, and style, 
it is the same book—‘ another, yet the same,’”—Scotsman, 30th De. 
cember, 1843. 








Turan Ep1710n, in 1 Vol. crown 8vo, bound, 3s, 6d. 


A Collection for the Use of Schools. 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Tar SAME, suitable for presents, elegantly done up in cloth, gilt 
edges, with Two Engravings, price 5s, as 
Beauties of Sir Walter Scott. 


“An invaluable School Bcok, exciting in the young a desire to 
read; while, at the same time, the youthful mind is improved and 
nourished by the themes on which it is exercised.”—Glasgow Herald, 


January 15, 1849. ‘“ 
“A mos School Collection. The idea 


t 
of such a book well illustrates the enterprising ingenuity of the late 
Mr. Cadell.”—Scoteman, Feb. 17, 1849. 


dable and attracti 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE “ MINSTRHLSY.” 


Will be ready in April, in 4 Vols. feap.Svo, with Eight Steel 
Engravings, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d., 
The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. 
WITH S5B WALTER SCOT?’s INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, 
ADDITIONS. 
*,° Many of the Ancient es 7 + ed to Musie, will be found in 


AND 





~ 


Publishing in Fortnightly Volumes, 


Waverley Novels. 


48 Vols., 96 Engravings—2s, 6d. and 3s. each Vol. Thirty-five Vols. 
have appeared. 


Miscellaneous Prose Writings. 
28 Vols., 56 Engravings—2s. Gd. and 3s, each Vol. Thirteen Vols. have 
appeared. 





COMPLETED EDITIONs, 


Waverley Novels. 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Twelve Volumes, with 2000 Engravings. 


‘Waverley Novels. 
48 Vols, and 25 Vols. fcap., and 5 Vols. royal 8vo, 


Scott’s Poetry. 
12 Vols. and 6 Vols, feap., and 1 Vol. royal 8vo, 


History of Scotland. 
2 Vols., Scuoon Epitr0n. 


This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under Government 
Superintendence. 


History of Scotland. 


3 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. royal Svo. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott, 


10 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. royal 8vo. 


Readings for the Young. 


From the Woaxs of Sin Watrza Scorr, 3 Vols. 36 Illustrations. 





Cook’s Oracle. 
1 Vol. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 


a 

LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of 
No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savix1, No. 4, Chandos Breet, 
Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETT 
OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.— Saturday, 
March 24, 1849, 
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